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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 8 NEW BOOKS 


NATIONAL LIFE and CHARACTER: a Forecast. By Charles 


H. PEARSON, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Education in Victoria. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. net. 


THE HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH. LITERATURE: being 


the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of King lfred. By the Rev. STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A. Witha Map. 2 vols., Svo, 20s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ta Mr, Stopford Brooke's monumental work he strives with rare skill and insight to present our 
earliest national poetry as a living literature, and not as mere materisl for research.” 


THE SPEAKER.—“ Nothing that has yet been written about our early literature is half so likely to awaken a 
generai interest in it. A history which all who are already familiar with the documents will peruse and reperuse with 
delight...... A history that is itself a piece of literature.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—*‘ At last we have a book which does justice to our early English literature, and will, we 
believe, clear it for ever from the oft-repeated charge of dulness and of distance from our modern life. What John 
— Green has done for the beginnings of our history, Mr. Stopford Brooke has now done for the beginnings of our 

terature.” 


PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ROME. By Rodolfo Lanciani, Author 


of “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to, 24s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.” 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. With Forty-one 


Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK in a HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. 
By CHARLCTTE M. YONGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW STUDENTS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK of. EMBRYOLOGY of|BIOLOGY: Text-Book of Elementary. 


MAN and MAMM By Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG Adapted for the Use of Students for the Examination 
(Berlin). Translated - E. L. MARK, Ph.D, (Harvard). presented by the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colle .e of 
With 339 Figures in the Text, and 2 Lith graphic Plates. Physicisns and Surgeons. By H J, CAMPBELL, 

Demy 8vo, 21s. Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy's Hospital. “i 
Cuts, 6s, 





*.* Dr. MARK fis also preparing for Messrs. SWAN SONNEN- 


SCHEIN & Co, an English Edition of KORSCHELT AND 
HEIDER’S ‘‘ INVERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY,” 


PETROLOGY: Text-Book of. A 
Description of the Rock- forming Minerals and a Synopsis 
of the Chief Types of Igneous Rocks. Ry F. H. HATCH, 
> D., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey *of U.K. With 

86 Cuts, 7s. 6d, 


AN ANGLO - SAXON READER ; 
with Notes and Glossary. By JAMES W. BRIGHT. 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 6s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY | of CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERA 
TURE, and ART. eo the German of Dr. Oskar 
Sey ffert. Edited with additions by Prof. HENRY 
NETTLESHIP, M.A, (Oxford), and Dr. J. E. SANDYS 
(Cambridge). Tilustrations. Second Edition, with new 
Indexes. 4to, double columns, 21s. 


CICERO’S “PRO LEGE MANILIA.” 


Edited by Rev. J, HUNTER SMITH,M.A., First Assistant | 


Master in King Edward's School, Birmingham, Imp. 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 











Introduction to. By Dr. THEODOR ZIEHEN, Professor 
in Jena, Translated by C. C. VAN LIEW and Dr. OTTO 
BEYER, Crown 8vo, with 21 Illustrations, 6s. 

“* We want such a book badly. We can recommend Ziehen 
as exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clear idea 
of the scope and the methods of the new science of physio- 
logical psy on gy.” — NATURE. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the 


MIDDLE AGES: an Introduction to the Stud 
Mediwval History for use in Schools. By ALICK De 
GREEN WOUD (N, Manchester High School for G sire) 
2 Maps. 43. 6d, 


SONNENSCHEIN’S CYCLOPADIA 


of EDUCATION, Third Edition. Large 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY of ithe CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W. MOELLER. Trans- 
lated by ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D. 558 pp., 
8vo, 15s, 

** Adistinct advance on Kurtz,”—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES, 
“In the days when we were divinity students we put 
our trust in Kurtz, This confidence is now number ec among 
our early illusions ; there is Moeller to flee to and be secure,’ 
MODERN CHURCH, 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. NEWEST VOLUMES. 


GREEK GRA (Accidence). 


By Prof, E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon). 2s. 


THIRD LATIN READER 


WRITER, By C, M. DIX., M.A. (Oxon), 2s. 


FRENCH READER and 


WRITER, By Prof. L. BARBE. 


SWAN SON SNENSCHEIN & CO., ‘PATERNOSTER SQ., 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By 
b 7 gee M.A. (Oxon). Taylorian Scholar in Spanish. 


aud FIRST SPANISH READER and 


WRITER. By the Same, 2s. 

ALSO a NEW EDITION of the FIRST GERMAN READER 
and WRITER (is.), and an ENLARGED EDITION of 
the FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER (is. 64.). 


LONDON. 








KS. |MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


LIsT. 
THIS DAY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
KITTY’S FATHER. 


A NEW NOVEL 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “Lieutenant Barnabas,” &, 
In Three Volumes, 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida. 
In Three Vols, At all Libraries. 
Atheneum,—-* Ouida at her best,” 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 
By TASMA, Author of “The Penance of Portia 
James,” &c. In two vols, At all Libraries, 

World,—“ A charming story.” 
SECOND EDITION, 


= 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By 
I. ZANGWILL, Author of “ The Old Maids’ Club,” 
Three Vols, At all Libraries, 
Mr, W. ARCHER, in the World, says :—‘‘ The most power- 
ful and fascinating book I have read for many a long day.” 
Liverpool Mercury.— A literary wonder, ° 
Heinrich Heine writing with the pen of Charles Dic kens,” 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Price 6s. 


AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. 
WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The Englishman of the Rue Cain,” 
‘The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” &c. 

IN ONE VOLUME, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


VANITAS: Polite Stories. By Vernon 


LEE, Author of ‘* Hauntings,” 
JUST READY, Popular Edition, in ore vol., 3s. 6d. 


NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME, INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
LOU : a Novel. By Baron von Roberts. 


With an Introduction by EDMUND GossE, Cloth, 3s, 6d, ; 
paper, 2s, 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Together with a Letter to the Women of France on 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata.” By C. A. BEHURS. Translated 
from the Russian by CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 
English Lecturer in the University of St, Te teraburg. 
8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Study 
of his Life and Work. By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A.,, 
Oxon. With Portraits and 21 Ilustratious, from ’Photo- 
graphs specially taken for this Work. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189—: a Fore- 
cast. By Rear-Admiral COLOMB, Col. MAURICE, R.A., 
Captain MAUDE, ARCHIBALD FORBES, CHARLES 
LOWE, D. € HRISTIE MU RRAY, and F. SCUDAMORE, 
1 vol., large 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

Atheneum.—“ An excellent "gift book, Full of 
useful warnings conveyed in pleasant style by men of 
highest eminence.” 

SEVENTH EDITION, 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET 
SERVICE: the Recollections of a Spy. Major 
HENRI LE CARON, With Pertraits and Facsimiles of 
Original Documents. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

Times.—“ Uf absorbing interest,” 


QUEEN JOANNA I. of Naples, Sicily, 


and Jerusalem, Countess of Provence, Forealguier, and 


Piedmont. An Essay on her Times, By ST. CLAIR 
BADDELEY. Imperial S8vo, with numerous Illustra 
tions, 16s. 


THE PLAYS OF W. PINERO—Vol. VII. 
DANDY DICK. A Farce in Three Acts. 

A. W. PINERO, With Introductory Note by yy ! 
C,SALAMAN, Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d, 


THE DRAMA : Addresses. By Henry Irving. 
With Portrait “J McNEILL WHISTLER, Fep. 8¥0, 
rough edges, 3s. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford S+., W.0. 
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CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., Sono Square. 


F. NORGATE & CO, 
Publishers and Foreign Booksellers. 
To the Publishing Business of Mr. Frederic Norgate (who 
has retired) has been added that of Foreign Booksellers. 


Orders carefully attended to. 
Catalogues on application. 


, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN 
PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


Henuietra Srreer, Covent GARDEN ; AND 


20, Freprerick Srreet, Epinnuren. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


1) Dy ’ . 
C ‘LEVER ARTICLES 
Fashion, The Toilet, Needlework, Home Decoration, Short 
Essays, &c., for a Ladies’ Weekly Paper.— Write, enclosing specimens 
of work Ayitt stumped addressed envelope for return of same), to 
“HH. BE. J.” Office of this Paper. 


pest CLASS FASHION Illustrations 


uul Artistic General Sketches required for a Ladies’ Weekly 
App ily, enclosing specimens (with stamped addressed envelope 
1. E. J.” Office of this paper. 


Wanied upon 


Paper. 
for return), to a @ 


OR SALE.—Rare Grand OLD OAK 


FURNITURE, Corner Cupboard, Grandfather's Tall Case 
Brass Face Clock, Table, and Large Longs settle Twelve Guineas the 


Lot, or Separate, Each ‘article richly carved ; good condition. Can be 
seen or particulars forwarded.—* Lapy,” Cre mawell House, Morton, 
Near Northallerton, Yorkshire, 

TYPE-WRITING. 


TW Tw! r 4 ri T 

UNIV ERSITY TYPE-WRITING 

OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS8. of all 
descriptions typed and prepares A for the press. Literary, Scientific, 
Medical, and Poreigu MSS. carefully copied and revised xperie need 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian, Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 





ART. 
\y ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Miller, 
Bonington, Morland, Lbbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Bath, 
P. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, Singleton, and Wheat!ley.—Apply 
Messrs. Dow pesw kLL, 160, New Bond Street, London, 


ROY. Al, SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
TER COLOURS. The THIRTY- FIRST WINTER 
EXHID ATION of SKET HES and STUDIES isnow OPEN, 5, PALL 








MALL EAST. From ltill 5. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
Araev D, Fairy, R.W.S., Secretary 





ROxAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES.—Szssion 1892-1893. 

Series of Ten Educational Lectures will be piven, under the 
auspices of the Roy: al G phical Society, by Mr. H. J. Macxinper, 
M.A., Reader in Geomre eography at the University. of Oxford, in the Hall 
of the University of London, Burlington Gardens (by kind permission 
of the Senate), on successive Fridays, beginning on the third Friday of 
January (the 3th) ats Re m. To these Lectures, Fellows of the Society 
will be admitted free. Fellows can tata tickets for members of their 
families ata fee of 5s. each for the Course. To bond fide Teachers, 
Students of the London University Extension Society, and Training 
College Students, the fee will be 5s. To the general pu lic the fee will 
be 10s. In all cases the names of the holders will written on the 
tickets, which are not transferable; and the holders may at any time 
be asked to write their names in a book in the entrance hall. Applica- 
tions for tickets to be made to the Sxcretary, 1, Savile Row, Burlington 
Gardens, W. The subject of Mr. Mackinder’s Lectures will be—“ The 


Relations of Geography to History in Europe and Asia.” (1) The 
Theatre of History. (2) The Roads to the Indies. (3) The Belt of 
Desert and Steppe. ‘a) The Gates of India and China. (5) The 


Approaches to Europe. (6) The saetary. of Russia as a Commentary 
on its Geography. (7) The Alps as a Factor in European Hy a 
(8) The Approaches to Italy. (9) The Divisions of Gaul. (10) Som: 

Geographical Analyses of British History. The Course will be fully 
illustrated. In connection with these Lectures, Special Classes will be 
held for those who wish to pursue the subjects further. They will be 
under the superintendence of the Society's Liorarian, Hucu Ronert 
Mitt, D Se. Details as to fees, &o., will be re subsequently announced. 





r [HE ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. — PRIZES and STUDENTSHIPS. — The 
Presentation of Prizes and Studentships awarded by the Cvuncil of 
the Royal Institute will take pace on monDas. the I6th instant, at 
8 pm., when the President (Mr. J. MACVI CAR ANDERSON) will 
deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS to STUD NTS, and the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. W. EMERSON) will make some Critical Remarks on 
the Drawings submitted. An Exhibition of the same, at the address 
given below, will continue from Frids ay, the 6th inst., until Monday, 
the 16th inst., both days inclusive, and be Open to Students and the 
Public geners ally on application at the Office of the Royal Institute. 

WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 
No®, Conduit-street, Hanover- quare, London, w. 


Reval INSTITUTION of. GREAT 
BRITAIN 


, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





TUESDAY NEXT (January 17), at 3 o’clock.—Professor VICTOR 
HORSL y a a. . F.R.S.—F ARST of a COURSE of TEN LECTURES 
on “THE TIONS of the CEREBELLUM ont the ELE- 
ME NT. RY ? RINC I PLES of POJETO-P IY sola 

A 4 Guinea the o ourse, 

THU! peney ane any 19), yelock. — The ev. Canon 
AINGE FIRST oi a COURSE of THREE LEC. 
TU RES eh ” TE NNYSON Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY (Janxvany ay at 3 o’clock.—Professor C. HUBERT 
H. PARRY, Mus. Doc., M.2 FIRST of a COURSE of FOUR 
LECTU RES'on “EXP KESSION rhe DESIGN IN MUSIC.” (With 
Musical Illustrations.) Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

The FRIDAY EVENING Ly was OY will begin on Janvanry 20, 
when Professor DEWAR, M./ LI F. R.S., will give a DIS- 
COU RSE on “ LIQU ti Kiros HE RIC AIR ” at 9 o'clock. 

To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitte. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER M AJESTY THE QUEE 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DU re, G.OS.L 











THURSDAY, 19tu JANUARY, at 8.30 r.m., 
The following Paper will be read :—“ THE CUSTOM of LONDON in 
IGARD to APPRENTICESHIP,” by the Rev. Prof. W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.R. Hist.s. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


Ki IN@s COLLEGE, LONDON 
A (LADLES’ DEPARTMENT), 
No. 13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 





In this Department LECTURES are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
ane King’s College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, the following Special Courses 
of Lectures will be given : 

he Rev. Professor Shuttle worth on “The Great Composers of 
Church Music,” 
Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart, M.B., on “ Nursing.” 
Mr. Carl Armbruster on agner’s Work.” 
Miss Sara Davidson on “ Domestic Economy. 

Woodcarving Classes are also held in connection with the Carpenters’ 
Company. 

Classes will be formed as may be requisite for the special prepara- 
tion of Students for the Examinations of the University of London. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss (. G. Scumurz, at the above address. In return for four stamps a 
complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obte rine 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 











FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
r ROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, 
toge | with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 





Ivon James, Registrar. 





Fy warticulars apply to 
University A ege, Cardiff, 
13th, 1sve, 


PILE VICTORIA -UNIVERS SITY. 


The ar of EXTERNAL E EXA AMINER in PHILOSOPHY is 
Vacant plies ations should he addressed to the Reeistrar of the 
a, rom whom further particulars can be obtained on or 
before January 28th. 

Manchester, January, 1893. 


~T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 
—An EXAMINATION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES 

on the Foundation will be held on the 18th JANUARY NEXT.—For 
information apply to Tue Bursan, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


WETHA M COLLEGE, KENT. 
The Royal Naval School. 

and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

Full particulars of Head 


Aurrep T. Benriey, M.A., Registrar. 


About TWENTY FOUNDATION 
SHIPS, £50 to £20, offered in April. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books ks gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons ~ nd Aw Sale, second-hand at 
greatiy Reduced 
LISTS GRATIS ANI D POST FRE FREE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE crIry BRANCH 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheapside, to 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


(M ansion Hovse Enp). 











48, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with | this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Fall-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.L.B.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 
Plate, ty the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _Pub- 
lished in 8 vols. Four Guineaseach. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 


IDYLLS of ithe N ORFOLK BROADS. by 
. H. EM M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 
a4, in ane "Polttolio, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s. 6d. Prints, £1 1s. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONION. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
A ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this pasty eet celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinar Lesh Illustratiour 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. p ~~~» a view. Prices 

on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V ie te 8, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&£¢. 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA | STREET, COV ENT GARDEN, LONVUN 


(PHE 1 TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
»ortant books on the Cure, on lean, post free, without charge.— 
THURIEL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, London, E C. 


MARK TWAIN *v= 


OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 


“TI had before been able, like most people, tostore up and Icse 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed ne 
how to light upthecellar. It is the difference—to change he 
figure—between having money where you can’t collect it,:d 
having itin yourpocket. The Information costme but lit le, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”— free 


Prospectus post free 
irom Prot. A. LOISETTEQgl Sew Oxford Strect,Loudon, VC. 
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BLACKIE & S§ SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 





DRAWING. 


The Century Readers. fully Illustrated and bound | Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Book. 


in cloth, 

First Primer. ~~ | Second Primer. 3d. 
nfant Reader. 6d. 

First Reader. 8d. Fourth Reader. 1s: 4d. 
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WRITING. 


Vere Foster’s Copy Books. These Books have 
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Original Series. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
Bold Writing Series. In 25 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
Palmerston Series. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each, 


ARITHMETIC. 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, Is. ; or, 
with Answers, Is. 6d. The Answers separately, 6c. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an Entirely New 
Method. By JoHN JACKSON. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 Arith- 
metical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), 
selected from Examination Papers, &c. Classified by 
T.S, HARVEY. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 4s. 6¢ 


ENGLISH. 


Compendious . Grammar. With Exer- 


cises, Cloth, 1s. 6a 
English Composition Exercises. Comprising 
Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules, 


and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 
The English Language and Literature: An 
Outline for Schools, By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cloth, 6d. 
LATIN. 
Elementary Latin Grammar. Cloth, 1s. 


Czsar de Bello Gallice: Book |. Containing 
Brief Notes. By JOHN BROWN, M.A, Cloth 1s, 


Dr. Burns's Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exercises 
in Writing Latin, with Notes. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 
2s. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
Illustrated from Antique 


Rome. 
Sculptures. 


By E. M. BERENS, 
New Edition, Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
ELOCUTION. 


Select Readings and Recitations. 
and Exercises on —— Gesture, 


With Rules 
Tone, and 


Emphasis. By GEo, BAYNHAM, Seventh Edition, 
Revised and one Phy ‘Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary: 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing, 
New Edition, Revised and Extended, Cloth, 5s. ; half- 
roaburs he, 63. 6d, ; half-morocco, 9s. 


Ogilvie’s Comprehensive Dictionary: Etymo- 
logical, Pronouncing, and a With 900 Illus- 
trations. New, meet and Cheaper Edit‘on. Cloth, 


12s. 6d, ; sheep, 17s. 6d, ; half-russia, 20s, 


Ogilvie's Student’s English Dictionary : Etynio- 
logical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 
Engravings on Wood. 
calf, 10s, 6d. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English 
Language. Abridged from the “ Student's Diction- 
ary, Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
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A History of the British Empire. 
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Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 


bridge. 
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1s. 6d 


Outlines of the Worid’s History: Ancient, 
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numerous Illustrations, 


Cloth, 6s. 6d. 
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PART L-A 


HISTORY. 


With Ilustra- 
al Tables, Maps, and Plans. By EDGAR 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cam- 


Fully illustrated, Cloth, 


The Story of England: A Reading-book for Schools. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A, 


Fully “‘TUustrated. Cloth 


Medi- 
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and .Eight Coloured Maps. 
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Compiled by HERBERT WILLS. 
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Translated from the German of CARL PLOETZ, 


Note-book. 


Modern. 
Study. 
Cloth, 7s, 6d, 


2s. 6d. 


Cloth, 2s. 
Ancient, Medieval, and 


GEOGRAPHY. 


THE BRITIS 
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| With Seven Coloured Maps, &c. 
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Dependencies. Wit 
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Cloth, 2s. 
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h Six Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s, 
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Cloth 3s, 6d, 
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lated by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M. A, Cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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laps, Cloth, 1s. 6d 
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Woodcuts. 
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th Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s, 6d, 

By VINCENT T. MURCHE. 
and Diagrams. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Cloth, 1s. 
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Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 'ranslated and 
Edited by Prof. J, D, EVERETT, D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, 
Revised throughout. Co iously Illustrated. Medium 
évo, cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I. Mechanics, &c. Part ITI. Electricity, &. 

» II, Heat, | Part IV. Sound and Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy: A Text-book of 
Elementary Physics. By Prof. EVERETT. New Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations, Cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-book of Physics. By Prof. 
EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts, Sixth 
Edition, Revised, Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Earth Knowledge: A Text-book of Physiography. By 
W. J. HARRISON and = R, WAKEFIELD. 
Part I, Elementary, 1s. 6d. | Part II. Advanced. 2s, 


An Elementary Text-book of Geology. ly 
p< =" HARRISON, F.G.S, Coptously Illustrated. 
oth, 2s. 


Elementary Botany. By JoskrH W. OLIVER, Lecturer 
- Pea at the Birmingham Midland Institute. 
oth 


Magnetism and Electricity. 
HARRISON and CHARLES A, WHITE. 
trations. Second Edition, Cloth, 2s, 


“oe Heat, and Sound. By CHARLES H. DRAPER, 
Sc. Lond., Head Master of the Woolwich High School. 
Pally Illustrated. New Edition. Cloth, 2s, 


By W. JEROME 
Numerous Illus- 


—- wy Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. By 
A, HUMBOLDT SEXTON, New Edition. Cloth, 
= oa. 


Text-book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. 
BERNTHSEN, Ph.D, Translated by GEORGE M'GOWAN, 
Ph.D., University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


An Elementary Text-book of Physiology. by 
J. M’GREGOR-ROBERTSON, M.A., M.B. New and Revised 
Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-book of Dynamics and 
ee een By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A, 
New Edition. Cloth, 2s, 

An Elementary Text-book of Ap y= e- 
chanics. By DAVID ALLAN Low, Head Faster of the 
People’s Palace Technical Schools. Cloth, 2s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course. Comprising Arith- 
metic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First 
Book of Euclid. Third Edition. With Answers, 2s, ; 
without Answers, Is. 9d. ; Answers, 6d. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, 
Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layne, 
M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School. Books 
I. to V I,, with XI, and a a ; and a wide Selection 
of Examination Papers. oth, 4s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 


Books I. to IV., in one vol., 2s. 6d,; Book I, Js.; IL, 
Gd.; III., 1s.: IV., ¢d.; V. and VI, together, m3 Bh 
Is. 6d. 


Euclid and Mensuration for Beginners. The 
First Two Books of Euclid (with Exercises), and 
Easy Exercises in Mensuration (with Answers), Cloth, 
6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six Sets of 
London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with Full 
Solutions. By Dr, W. T, KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Algebra for Beginners. 


From Notation to Simple 
Equations and Square Root. 


With Answers, cloth, 6d, 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. from Notation 
to Fasy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. With 
Answers, cloth, 2s, 


Up to and including Progressions and Scales 


Algebra. 
By J. G. KERR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


of Notation. 





Algebraic Factors: How to Find Them + How to 
Use Them, Tae Edition, By Dr. W, T. KNIGHT, 
Cloth, 2s, KEY, 3s. 6d, 


Elementary Text-book of Trigonometry. By 
R,. H. PINKERTON, B.A New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Cloth, 2s. 
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NEW WORK BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR STUDENTS. 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c., 
Author of “ Physiology for Schools,” &c. 
With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Lilustrations. 


- FRENCH. 
Cassell’s French Dictionary. 
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Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
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Cassell’s French (Lessons in). 
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Seventh Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French 
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ROUBAUD, B.A., Paris. Parts I. and IL, cloth, each 
2s, 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d, KEY, 1s. 6d. 


CONRAD'S GRADUATED FRENCH READER. 


Cassell’s Public School French 


READER. Grammatically Graduated. With Complete 
Etymological Vocabulary and Notes by GUILLAUME 
8. CONRAD, French Master at Portsmouth Grammar 
School. Price 2s. 64. 


GERMAN. 


Cassell’s New German Diction- 
ARY. German-English and English-German. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half- 
roan, 4s. 6d. 


German Reading, First Lessons in 
By A. JAGST, of the Princess Helena College, Ealing. 
A Graduated Course of Lessons in Verse and Prose, 
with Vocabularies, &c. Crown Svo, Illustrated through- 
out, Is. 


German of To-day. A Selection 
of Short Passages for Translation into English. Selected 
from Contemporary German Writers. By Dr. N. 
HEINEMANN, F.R.G.8. Price 1s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary. 


Latin-English and English-Latin. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, and in part Re-written, by J. R. V. 
MARCHANT, M.A., and J. ¥. CHARLES, B.A. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER SERTES. 


The New Latin Primer. By Prof. 


J. P. POSTGATE, Fellow of and Lecturer in Classics at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. 


SAME AUTHOR. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. 


Being a Series of Exercises adapted to the New and 
First Latin Primers. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., 
Headmaster of Christ’s College, Brecon. 2s, 6d. 


By the 


Price 1s. 
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the Publishers, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
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Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
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By the Author of 
“In a Grass Country,” 

‘ Jack’s Secret,’”’ “‘ A Daughter’s 
Heart,” &c. 3 vols. 


yn never writes trash ; she does not overload her 
and her stories are always told in interesting 
*A Sister's Sin,’ he ¥ry became repens y 
approved, Indeed, we are not quite sure that it 1s not the bes ic 
coe engnaing writer has yet brought forth from the steqehause } A 
imagination. Every character is well drawn....each and all aredrawn 
with masterly skill ...the pathos is never overstrained, the situations 
are natural, and the weaving of the web of retribution is managed with 
a delicate deftness which cannot but command sympathy and admira- 
ion.” —Daily Telegraph. = oa 
ms It is cleverly written and interesting. —Athentenm. ; 

“There are several genuinely good souls introduced, and the story is 
so worked out as to leave lithe else than pleasing impressions regard. 
ing even the least worthy of the groups of indivic uals so skilfully 

etched by: e author.”"—Scotsman, ' : 
estes, Lovett Sleeve has the gift of making her novels effective 
without introducing strained situations and bombastic language. The 
plot of this story is free from intricacy... .The female interest is strong 
and affords an opportunity of oonpeting different types of woman- 
hood. .... ‘A Sister's Sin’ is vigorously written and has plenty of life 
and animation to recommend it.”— Public Opinion. 

“In ‘A Sister's Sin’ Mrs. Cameron's charm of style compels the 
attention of readers and ensures their keenly sympathetic interest 
from first to last....The book is full of good work vind that it is at 
once so pathetic and so readable, argues well for the versatility of the 
accomplished authoress.”"—Court Journol. 
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By Mrs. Lovett Cameron —WEAK 
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A NEW IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK, 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &.; 
“Officer de I'Instruction Publique,” France, Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d. 


This Work interprets the History of England in accord- 
ance with the latest researches; it is a digest and com- 
mentary rather than an abstract or an epit No attempt 
has been made to record in detail the facts of English 
history, Those which are best known and least disputed 
occupy in these pages the smallest space, but their proper 
place and due proportion to the whole are none the less 
indicated. To enable the Student to p a large and 
difficult subject as a whole is one main object of the book. 
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SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE. 
2s. each. 


I. First Latin Book. _ III. ThirdLatin Book 


Grammar, Easy Ques- Exercises on the Syntax, 
aw xercins, and with Vocabularies. 

marnmesiee, IV. ar ourth Latin 

IL. Second Latin Book k. A Latin Vocabu- 


An Eisy Latin Reading- 
Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences. jects and Etymologies. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delevtus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional Ex- 


ercises, and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


“Part II. A First Latin Reading - Book. 


“Part. III. A First Latin Verse-Book. 33. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


for Beginners, ar- 
ranged according to Sub- 


*Part V. Short Tales ou Anecdotes for | 


Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 63. 


Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and | 


Lower Forms. 3s. 6d, 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprisivg a | | 


Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, 
with the Verbs. By T. D. Haut. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 2:. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. *Part I. Grammar, De- 


lectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


*Appendiax to Part I, Additional Ex- | 
ercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II, A Greek Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s, 


Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and | 
wer Forms. 3s. 61. 


Greek Accidence. 
Plato.—Selections, 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
*Primary English Grammar. With Exercises 
and Questions. 3s. 


Primary. 1 History of Britain. New and 
—— Revised Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 
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With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 

English Composition, Examples and Ex- 
ercises. 33. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Gram- 
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Additional 
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*Part II. A French Reading-Book; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
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Students’ French Grammar. With an In- 
troduction by M. Litrri. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. *PartI. Gram- 


mar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Con- 
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*Part II. Reading-Book; with Dictionary. 
3s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. For Advanced 
Students. 33. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Gram- 


mar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s. 6d 


“Part. II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
3s. 6d. 
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With Mays and Woodcuts. 


The Students’ Hume: a History of England from | 
the Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition. 


Brewer. (830 pp.) 


2s. 6d. each. P.rtI., B.c. 55-a.p. 1485; Part II., a.p. 1485- 
1688; Part IfI., 1682-1878. 

Modern Europe. By R. Lover, M.A. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Hatyam. 


Constitutional History of England. By Henry | 


HAwiam. 


Old and New Testament History. By Pur 


Sairn. 2 vols. 


Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander 





the Great. By Paivip Suirn. 
Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I., a.v. 30- 
; IL, 1003-1614. By Paizip Suita. 


| 
English Church History. 3 vols.: I., 596- 
, 1509-1717 ; ILI., 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 
| ete, i the Roman Conquest. By Sir Witt1aM 
Suir. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts 
| Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By 


| Dean Lippe... 


The Roman Empire, from its Establichment to | 


the Reign uf Commodus, 180. By J. B. Bury. 


[ Nearly ready. 
| Gibbon. By Sir Witt Sairn. 
| France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By | 


H. Jervis. 


| PR rin Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Modern Geography. 


By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. Gzorcr 
MITI 


| English Language : 


its Origin and Growth. By 
Grorun P. Marsu. 


| English Literature. With Biographical Notices | 


of the Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. 


Suaw. 54. 


Moral Philosophy. _By Dr. Fiemine. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. | 


Marys, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 


England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


Scripture History, continued down to a.p. 70. 
Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alex- | 


ander the Great. 
Ancient Geography. 
Modern Geography, Physical and Political, 2s.6d. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 
Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and 


Young Persons. 
English Literature. With Lives of our Chief 
Writers. 


Specimens of English Literature. 


By T. B. | 





New | 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 


land, from the Earliest Times, continued 
magené, 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 1h. 6d. 


France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Second Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 2s, 6d, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
England, from the First Invasion by the Romans 
down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


France, from the Conquests of Gaul by Cwsar 
down to 187 8. 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d, 


Germany, from 4 Invasion by Marius to 1880. 
50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Continued to the Treaty of Berlio, 1878. By Prof. J.8. | 


The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, price | 


By Henry | 


| SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
| SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


| LATIN. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


} a Dictionary of Names. 
| By Sir Wintram aed and Prof. T. 
730 pp. 7s. €d. 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 14s. 


| With 
L 7 Edition. 
D. Haut, M.A. 


Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
pied from Original Sources, 
BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Illus- 
trations. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. _Illustrations. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Biograpby, and Geography. With 


750 Woodcuts. 
CLASSICS. 
Smaller Classical Dict. 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 200 Woodcuts. 7e. 





ENGLISH. 
| Readable English Diction Etymo- 
logically Arranged. By Daviv Mixyz, f.A. 7s. 6d. 


An_ English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 

Dictionary. By A. C. Arnarr, A.A. + and H 
Wivstir, M.A. 448 pp. Crow Svo, 9s 

| 


MURRAY’S 
_ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
MANUALS. 


Epirev sy PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
| Of St. Andrews University. 


|The Rise of the British Dominion in India. 
From the Early Days of the East India Company. By 
fir ALrreo Lyati. Coloured Maps, 4s. 6d. 


‘The E Earth’ 8 History, an Introduction to Modern 
. Roverts. With Illustrations 

a Cc ‘Coloured Mes Maps. "y 
The Realm of Nature: a Manual of Physio- 


graphy. By Dr. R. Mitt. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 
Dlustrations, ~y 


|The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
| Tuomson. With many Illustrations. 5s. 


‘The | Elements of Ethics. By J. H. Mumueap. 


| 
English Colonisation and Empire. Py, A. CaL- 
pecott. Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 


ARTHUR 


The Fine Arts. By Professor BALDWIN ar 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By Professor 


CUNNINGHAM, 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful, By Prof. 


Kaianr. 
French Literature. By H. G. Keenr. 3s. 


The Physiology of the Senses. By Professor 
McKenpnrick and Dr, Sxyoperass. With Illustrations. 


Chapters in Modern Botany. 
Parrick Gepprs. With Dlustrations. 


The French Revolution, By C. E. Matrer. 


By Professor 


Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals. Full 





* Keys to these Works supplied to Autbenttentes Teachers 


*.* DETAILED 


CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS BY POST 


Loypon: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE Srreet, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


wo Trt c =. 

Two New Serial Stories commence in the 
January issue of The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, now ready, ‘‘DIANA TEMPEST,” 
by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
“The Danvers Jewels”; and ‘The 
Romance of Sir Reginald Graham.” By 
A NEW WAITER. 


NEW WORKS. 
BY MR. TORRENS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of ** The Life of Lord Melborne.” 
In 1 vol., demy Svo, 15s. 


BY MR. PEMBERTON. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of * School,” ** Caste,” &e. 
By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Aut*or of “ The Life of Edward Askew Sothern. » 


With Portrait, Facsimile and other Lilustrations. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 11s, 
BY DR. FLAGG. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


By Dr. J. B. FLAGG. 
With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. 
In 1 vol , small 4to, 25s. 


BY MR. BARKER, 


WANDERINGS BY 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


The Limousin and Aquitaine. 
BY E. HARRISON BAKKER, 
Author of Wayfaring in France.” 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 16s. 


BY MR. WORSFOLD. 
A VISIT TO JAVA. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXTA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ** Red Towers,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST 
WAS KING. 


By J. & FLETCHER. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


“The autobiography of a Yorkshire yeoman of the 
seventeenth century. The tale has throughout a quaint, 
direct diction that makes it charming to read, and that, 
though apparently simple in style, is an evidence of the 
mastery Mr. Fletcher possesses in “descriptive writing. But 
in addition to this there is a skilfully woven plot, with some 
pretty love-making, and dramatic touches of high power ; 
while there are excitement and interest enough to keep the 
reader to the book from beginning to end.” —/seds Mercury. 


NOW READY. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. 


By EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, 
Author of “ Elsa.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“In every wey an admirable novel, good in plan, in 
arrangement, and in execution. The characters are 
thoroughly alive; the story, which has one or two subtle 
and difficult situations, is narrated with singular clearness 
and skill; and best of all, the author has that knowledge of 
the world and of human nature which is the one thing needful 
for effective fiction.” — The Spectator.” 


RicitAnp Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 





SHAKESPEARE,— ‘RICHARD II. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. G CLARK, M.A, 
and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. 1s. 6a. 

EURIPIDES. — HERACLEIDZ. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. JEKRAM, M.A. 3s. 


HOMER — ODYSSEY, BOOKS VII -XII. By 
W. W. MERRY, D.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS 
I-III. With Introduction, Notes, &«. By CHARLES E. 
MOBERLY, M.A. 2s. 


VIRGIL. —AENEID. Text and Notes. 
y T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, 
MAS i Four Parts. Crown 8vo, 38. each, 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. 
RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition. Vol I. Con- 
taining Syntax, Exercises with Notes, Vocabulary, &c 


4s. 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A 

Graduated Collection of Extracts from Movern German 

Authors. By C. A. BUCHHEIM, Pb.D., Professor in 

Rises 8 one London 

Part I OSE EXTRACTS. With English 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 

PartII. EXTRACTS in PROSE and POETRY 
ae English Notes and an Index. Second Edition. 
2s. 6 

FISHER.—CLASS BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 

By W. W. FISHER. M.A., G.C.S. 4s. 


HARCOURT and MADAN._ EXERCISES 
in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. Elementary 
Exercises. By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A., 
and H. G. MADAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d 


MADAN.— TABLES of QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. By H. G@. MADAN, M.A. Large 4to, 
paper covers, 4s. 6d. 


————--——-Combination Chemical Labels. 
In Two Parts. Gummed ready for use, 3s. 61. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the 
Essentials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by 
Euclid in his First Six Books. Editei by R. C. J. 
NLXON, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
a to Euclid Revised, 6d. 
old separately, as follows: — 

Book I. 1s. Books I., II. 1s. 61. 

Books 1.-IV. 3s. | Books V., VI. 3s. 
HAMILTON and BALL. Book-keeping. 
New and Fg; Edition. By Sir R.G C. HAMILTON 
and JOHN BALL. Extra fcap.S8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. 

Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be 
had, price 1s. 6d. ; 
Also, adapted to the Preliminary Course only, price 44. 


STEWART. An Elementary Treatise on 
Heat. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By 
BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 
Extra feap. Svo, 7s. 

TROUTBECK and DALE. Music Primer. 
By J. TROUTBECK, D.D., and F. DALE, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown §vo, 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By EDWARD CANNAN, MA. SBtiff Covers, 1s. 


LUCAS. Introduction to an Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. LUCA 
BA. With8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

of the 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
BRITISH COLONIES. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies (ex- 
clusive of India). With 11 Maps. 5s. 
Me Il. The West Indian Ronien. With 12 Maps. 
7a. 6d. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
Extra feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SELECT POEMS Py DRYDEN. Edited by 


C.B., Trinity College, Cam- 
\evined’ by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., 


Fg Oar Edition” 
Balhol a Oxford. 
cov. TA 123. 61 


ANEODOTA A OXONIENG SIA. Aryan Series. 
Vol. I. Part VII. The Buddha-Karita of Asvagosha. 
Edited, from io MSS., by E. B. COWELL, M.A. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
y Svo, cloth, 16s. 

REGISTRUM ORIELENSE.- “an Account 
of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. I. The 
Commensales, Commoners and Ry: admitted 
during the years 1500-1700. Collected and Arranged by 
CHARL ES STANCE LOT SHADWELI. M.A., B.C.L., 
Fellow of Oriel College. 


FULL CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION, 





Leunen : HEN RY FROWDE, 
Oxrorpv University Press WAREHOUSE, 





Publishers in Ordinery to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origio, Development, and Practical 
Operation. By the late ALPHAUS TODD, LL.D 

C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada. New Eaition, Abridged, and Revised by His 
Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols.. erown S8vo, 
half-bound, 15s. [ Next week. 

‘A work of unquestionable value to one who ‘would study 


the machinery of the oe Government in all its parts. 


Indeed, for giving an insight into the practical affairs of the 
politics of Eogland, there is ne other work of so great value.” 
Prof. Avams, “ Manual of Historical Literature.” 


CORSICAN STUDIES. By John 
WARREN BARRY, M.A. With Maps and Tieton 
Demy €vo, cloth extra, 12s. Next week. 

This book is the outcome of three years’ residence in the 

island, and deals chiefly with the horticulture of Corsica, 

social life at Ajaccio, the characteristics of the people, the 
fauna and flora, the woodlands and its bandits, besides other 
points of interest. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
HANDWRITING: a Practical Manual for the Guidance 
of School Boards, Teachers, and Students of the Art. 
With Diagrams and Ilustrations. By JOHN JACKSON, 
F.E.1.58., Originator of the System of Upright Penman- 
ship. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
page Photogravures, and many Illustrations. 2 vols. 

super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUIN EAS 


net 
“The author’s researches have been made still more in- 
teresting by the insertion of a series of historic portraits and 
sketches of unusual excellence...... The engravings ia the book 
are so numerous and so inte: resting that we can make no pre- 
tence of mentioning even the best.’’—Standard, Jan. 10. 


THE INFLUENCE of SEA POWER 
upon the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Capt. A. T. 
MAHAN, US. Navy. Being a Second Part of Capt. 
Mahan’s Import int Historical Work, “‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” 2 vols » 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3%s. 

‘Captain Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most 
eminent living expositor of what may be called the philesophy 
of naval history. No historian and no writer on naval war- 
fare has displayed so profound a grasp of the true meaniog of 
sea power as a determining factor of human affairs . ...No 
living writer is so well qualified to do this great theme 
justice as Captain Mahan, and certainly the true significance 
of the tremendous events of those momentous years never 
been more luminously or more instructively — 

Times, Jan. 


A HANDBOOK for FARMERS and 
SMALL HOLDERS. Edited by JOHN WATSON, 
F.L.8. Crown svo, cloth, 5s. 

The first portion of tae book is written by Professor LONG, 
who has the advantage of being a practical farmer as well as 
a scientific agriculturist. The second portion of the book 
deals in a special manner with the most recent tendencies of 
our home agriculture, and treats exhaustively of that side of 
farming which may most profitably pursued on small 
holdings and allotments. 


SEVENTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


> > 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 
MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. By Major F. R. WIN- 
GATE, R.A. Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and 
Spr cial Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 

“A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. 
In the first piace, it is an interesting book to read; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance ; 
and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the 
present moment.”—Saturday Review. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Re- 
miniscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, 
The Pursuits of an English ‘ountry Gentleman. By 
the late Sir JOHN EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. With 
Portrait and other — Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Two New Votvmes. 

Uniform crown 8vo, with Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

CHILDREN of GOD. _ By the Rev. 


EDWARD A. STUART, Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. 


CHRIST in the CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. [Just ovt. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SUN RIS EZ. 


By beter “a 1 BLACK. 
6 





Being the New Volume in the Cheap Uniform Revised 
Monthly issue of Mr. Wm. Black’s Complete Novels. 


London : Sampson Low, Marsron & Company, Ltd., 





Amen Conner, E.C. 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
Red-Letter Days of my Life. By Mrs. 
Andrew Crosse. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Tus is perhaps the most interesting book 
of its kind which has appeared since the 
publication of the diaries of Henry Crabb 
Robinson and the autobiographical volume 
of the Rev. William Harness. It is not, 
however, like either of those, a work 
entirely composed of personal reminiscences, 
for a not inconsiderable portion of it is little 
more than a pastiche of matter with which 
readers are already familiar; and as a work 
of literary art it would have been more 
satisfactory if it had borne less obvious 
traces of the disjointed manner of its 
original appearance. Its various chapters 
first saw the light as separate articles in 
Temple Bar ; and, magazine readers having 
short memories, Mrs. Crosse was free to 
indulge in repetitions which, though quite 
pardonable in a periodical publication, 
should, so far as was possible, have been 
eliminated from these pages. Thus, we have 
at least two statements of the circumstances 
under which Wordsworth vacated the house 
at Alfoxton, and of the fact that the Rev. 
John Eagles was Sidney Smith’s curate at 
Nether Stowey; while, again and again, 
Mrs. Crosse returns to a description of the 
exploring wires and other experiments in 
electricity which saddled her husband with 
the uncomplimentary nickname of “ Devil 
Crosse,”’ conferred upon him by the ignorant 
and superstitious inhabitants of the Quan- 
tock Hills. Then, too, while many of the 
chapters consist of simple reminiscence, and 
thus justify the title of the book, others are 
of a more impersonal character, the papers 
on Tom Poole and Philip Henry Gosse 
being mere magazine reviews—very good 
ones, we admit, but still reviews, and 
nothing more—of the biographies of these 
interesting men; for though Poole was 
one of the most intimate friends of 
Andrew Crosse, Mrs. Crosse’s knowledge 
of him seems to be a knowledge of 
hearsay alone. ‘True, these things are 
comparatively insignificant defects of form, 
and in the case of so welcome and pleasant 
a book more than a mere mention would be 
hyper-critical and ungrateful; but a mild 
and passing protest is perhaps justified by 
the fact that in these days of hasty book- 
production such defects are becoming in- 
creasingly common among writers who have 
few of Mrs. Crosse’s claims to the considera- 
hon of the court of criticism. 

The matter of the book is throughout 
excellent, being rich in personal, literary, 
and even scientific interest, for it is evident 


of her husband, the ‘‘ Philosopher.” Her 
intercourse with such men as Faraday, 
Sedgwick, Playfair, and others, has often 
strayed far away from the “ ologies,” but it 
has by no means avoided them ; and among 
other entries of similar significance are a 
couple of letters from Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son and the second of the savants just 
named, referring in terms of unstinted and 
obviously sincere praise to a paper elucida- 
tory of her husband’s experiments, which 
she had sent in to the Chemical Section of 
the 1855 meeting of the British Association. 
Science is, however, but a side-dish at the 
light but varied repast which Mrs. Crosse 
has provided for us. The prominent plats 
are literary and social ; and in the reminis- 
cences of such notables as Landor, the 
Brownings, John Kenyon, ‘‘ Eéthen” King- 
lake, Samuel Warren, Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, Alexander Knox, and a host of others, 
there is not one flavourless or unappetising 
item. 

Of tho chapters devoted entirely to Mrs. 
Crosse’s own personal recollections, those 
upon Landor and Kenyon are the richest 
in observation and anecdote. Landor evi- 
dently showed his most charming side to 
the chronicler of these ‘‘ red-letter days,” as 
he did to most of those who entered into 
intimate personal relations with him; 
and the impression left by her sketch of him 
is wholly pleasant. Jandor’s irascibility and 
his violent outbursts of rage at apparently 
trivial offences were just the sort of thing 
to strike the general imagination, and to 
obscuro the genuine kindliness, the winning 
magnuanimity, and the utter incapacity for 
active malice which were much more truly 
qualities of the centre. They are pleasantly 
illustrated in one of Mrs. Crosse’s records. 
While Landor was living at Como he had 
for his neighbour the Princess of Wales, 
and he was soon engaged in a violent 
quarrel with that indiscreet lady. The 
dispute began about a right of way over 
Landor’s garden, which was claimed by the 
Princess’s servants; and Landor, with his 
usual emphasis of phrase, declared that ‘ the 
insolence of her domestics was only equalled 
by the intolerable discourtesy of her Royal 
Highness when she was appealed to in the 
matter.” A campaign in which such com- 
batants were engaged was certain to be 
bruited abroad, and some rumour of it 
evidently reached the agents of another 
royal personage ; for when the Milan Com- 
mission was making its investigation some 
years later, Landor was applied to confi- 
dentially to give evidence against Queen 
Caroline. His reply to the application was 
magnificently Landorian: ‘“‘Her Royal 
Highness is my enemy; she has deeply 
injured me, therefore I can say nothing 
against her, and I never will.” Another 
less intrinsically striking utterance is 
interesting as an anticipation of one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s most frequently quoted obiter dicta 
—Landor’s affirmation that, much as he 
admired the people and the institutions of 
the New World, he could never live in 
America ‘‘ because they have no cathedrals 
or painted glass.” Of his colloquial literary 
criticisms two or three interesting specimens 





that Mrs, Crosse shared many of the tastes 





are preserved: such as his remark that 


as a woodpecker does to an old forest tree, 
only for the purpose of picking out what 
was rotten”; and the enthusiastic tribute 
to Wordsworth’s sonnet “To Toussaint 
I’Ouverturo,” which probably attracted 
him in virtue of its theme rather than of 
its treatment, and which there was surely 
some extravagance in characterising as 
“one of the noblest [sonnets] in our lan- 
guage since Milton.” It certainly ought to 
have been made such by the peddling 
revisions to which it was subjected, but 
Wordsworth’s tinkerings were not usually 
improvements. 

ne of Mrs. Crosse’s most delightful 
friends must surely have been John 
Kenyon, the “ friend and cousin” to whom 
Mrs. Browning dedicated Aurora Leigh. 
Kenyon had two formidable temptations to 
contend with, the possession of a fair 
fortune and the lack of a fixed calling ; but 
he firmly vanquished them both. He was 
a man of society whe radiated as well as 
absorbed pleasure—‘“‘a layman,” as Crabb 
Robicson observed, ‘‘ whose life is spent in 
making people happy, and whose orthodoxy 
is, therefore, a just matter of suspicion.” His 
memoratle success as a host was, doubtless, 
due to the tact with which he selected his 
guests ; and his practice in this matter was 
sv uniformly commendable, that we can 
even find it in our heart to pardon the 
exclusion from his visiting list of those 
harmless necessary people, “‘ reviewers or 
appraisers of literary wares.” A sing’e 
experiment convinced him that Dickens and 
Thackeray would not mix, so the combina- 
tion was not repeated; and, after telling 
Mrs. Crosse the story of his failure and its 
lesson, Kenyon quietly added another result 
of his hospitable experiences. 


*‘IT do not always ask husband and wife to 
the same parties. They are addicted to setting 
each other right about small details, which is 
very aggravating, and often turns the point of 
a story. What does it matter whether the 
Bishop met ‘ Devil Crosse’ and ‘ Satan Mont- 
gomery’ at the Browns’ on Friday, or at the 
Smiths’ on Monday. It is enough for us to 
know that his lordship was in good company.” 


If, however, half the wisdom of life con- 
sists in formulating general rules, the other 
half consists in the discernment of fitting 
exceptions; and, therefore, being in these 
matters eminently wise, Kenyon always 
invited the Sydney Smiths together, 
having discovered that the wife always led 
up to the husband’s jokes, and laughed 
at the right place. This was true social 
statesmanship—a gift in which another 
famous entertainer, Samuel Rogers, seems 
to have been somewhat deficient. The 
memorable breakfast parties, in the latter 
years of the host, became too crowded to be 
really pleasant ; and it was left to Rogers’s 
old butler to do what in him lay to make 
things more comfortable. 

** On letting out any visitors, he used to ask 
them point blank if his master had invited 
them to breakfast. If the answer was ‘ Yes, 
on such and such a day,’ then the old man 
would consult his slate, and as likely as not 
shake his head, saying, ‘ We are quite full, sir, 
on Wednesday, but master will be very pleased 
to see you on Friday morning.’ ” 





‘Voltaire stuck to Milton and Shakspere 
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Crosse has either a very retentive memory 
or a well-kept note-book. Lockhart indi- 
cated in a somowhat blunt but decidedly 
effective way the social charm of a distin- 
guished poet when ho exclaimed, ‘I like 
Browning ; 
literary man’’—an appreciation which re- 
calls Byron’s famous utterance of his hatred 
for the author who is all author ‘in foolscap 
livery turned up with ink.” Equally good 
in a different way was Kinglake’s remark 
that ‘‘human nature is the samo every- 
where—except in Ireland”; but there is 
not much of either humour or insight in the 
samo speaker’s criticism of Carlyle, though 
Mrs. Crosse gives it a testimonial for 
shrewdness. ‘‘ Carlyle,” said he, ‘‘ talks like 
Jeremiah ; but so far from being a prophet, 
he is a bad Scotch joker,” adding, ‘‘I believe 
he knows himself to be a windbag.” Very 
much more finished, and therefore more 
characteristic of a conversationalist whose 
scanty speech was famous for its happy 
neatness, was the remark which provides a 
climax to the story of a clergyman in the 
west who lay under a suspicion of grave 
impropriety. 

** Parties were divided, and some of his 
parishioners, wishing to show that they be- 
lieved he had been cruelly maligned, made a 
subscription and presented him with a silver 
inkstand. ‘Yes, I see,’ said Kinglake drily, 
‘the parish has presented their [sic] rector 
with a piece of plate for not seducing his 
clerk’s daughter.’ ” 

One story told of Rogers and Lord 
Houghton, when the latter was only Monck- 
ton Milnes, might have furnished a sugges- 
tion for the well-known Punch joke, ‘* ‘ What 
gentleman says pudden?’ ‘No gentleman 
says pudden.’ At one of his breakfasts 
Rogers, more than usually annoyed at 
Milnes’s habitual restlessness, observed 
crossly to his guost, ‘‘ No gentleman fidgets 
in his chair,” to which Milnes retorted, 
** No gentleman remarks on another fidget- 
ting in his chair’; and for once the mordant- 
witted banker poet must havo felt himself 
worsted. Whewell is the hero of several 


anecdotes, one of which is very char- 
acteristic : 
“On the occasion of a rather ceremonious 


dinner-party in Cambridge, it chanced that the 
order of precedence had not been well main- 
tained, and the Master of Trinity found that 
his wife was about to be taken down by a 
gentleman whose University standing did not 
qualify him for that honour. ‘ Impossible,’ 
said the Master interposing ; ‘I will take Mrs. 
Whewell in to dinner myself,’ and straightway 
led off his wife in the proper order of their 
going.” 

Another Master—not of Trinity but in 
Lunacy—Samuel Warren, author of the 
Diary of a Late Physician, makes several 
rather ludicrous appearances in Mrs. Crosse’s 
pages ; but among her most amusing stories 
is one which has no literary associations. 
Two little boys were discussing Scripture 
characters; and one of them, who took a 
highly moral view of things, observed 
gravely that Abraham was a very good man. 
‘No, he wasn’t,” replied the other, “he 
wasn’t good at all, for he oughtn’t to have 
had two wives.” ‘ Oh,” was the triumphant 
reply, “but you know he had only one 
wife, the other was a porcupine.” King- 


he isn’t at all like a damned | 


lake, to whom the story was told by Alex- 
ander Knox, enjoyed it immensely, and 
declared that ‘ porcupine” was such a happy 
euphemism (Mrs. Crosse has ‘‘ euphuism,” 
an obvious Japsus calam?) as to justify its 
adoption when alluding to certain delicate 
relations in life among your acquaintances. 
As arule it would be unhandsome con- 
duct on the part of a reviewer to draw so 
largely as we have drawn from a raconteur’s 
store of good things; but we have not even 
tithed Mrs. Crosse’s treasury. Nor must it 
be supposed from the references made and 
the quotations given that these volumes 
are nothing more than a contribution to 
the literature of anecdote-mongery. Mrs. 
Crosse has a keen, shrewd observation as 
well as an excellent memory, and some of 
her character sketches—notably those of 
Faraday, Kinglake, Kenyon, and Alexander 
Knox—are admirable studies in literary 
portraiture. In her presentation of a per- 
sonality, Mrs. Crosse is not tempted by the 
mere prettiness of false idealisation; she 
can be sympathetic without being sacchar- 
ine: witness the sketch of the personal 
appearance of Mrs. Browning, so much 
more life-like and probably so much more 
true, than certain smooth, hot-pressed por- 
traits which remind one of the faultless 
unrealities of a ‘‘ Book of Beauty.” 

‘* Mrs. Browning’s face was not the one I had 
pictured to myself. In reality, at least to my 
finding, she had a distinctly hard-featured, 
non-sympathetic aspect: the brow was a noble 
soul-case, and the eyes were dark and pene- 
trating ; but the mouth was hard and immobile 
for any play of expression, while the lower 
jaw showed something of the strength of 
obstinacy. She wore her hair in long ringlets, 
which, falling very much over her face, and 
when seen in profile suggested the unpleasing 
idea of blinkers that harshly cut across the 
graceful curves of brow and cheek. It was 
this style of arranging her dark hair that made 
Mrs. Browning look, not old-fashioned—for 
that would have given a touch of sentiment— 
but strangely out of the fashion. Her slight 
pretty figure was rather disguised than sct off 
by garments that fell lopping round her ; but, 
thank Heaven! she was entirely and utterly 
free from the bad taste of the self-styled clever 
women who acknowledge themselves to be 
failures, as women, by aping a masculiue style 
of dress and address.” 

The obstinacy which Mrs. Crosse discerned 
in the face of Mrs. Browning is betrayed, 
not unpleasingly, but very obviously, in 
her letters to R. H. Horne; while the want 
of mobility was something to be looked for 
in the face of one who for years had known 
hardly any companionship but that of her 
books and her thoughts. We feel that the 
portrait is a likeness, not a fancy sketch. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Crosso has pro- 
duced a book with many and varied charms. 
Even the non-personal chapters referred to 
in our opening paragraph are pleasant 
reading, but of course the greatest interest 
attaches to her personal reminiscences of 
men and women of whom we are always 
glad to increase our knowledge. It is in 
the best sense of a much-abused word a 
book of gossip—gossip that is never cither 
frivolousor malicious. Mrs. Crosse helpsus to 
think kindly of many people, and everyreader 
of her record will feel drawn to the genial 


History of the English Parliament, together 
with an Account of the Parliaments of Scot- 
land and Ireland. By G. Barnett Smith. 
In 2 vols. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Mx. Barnerr Surru is the champion com- 
piler of the day. He takes a great person 
or a great matter in hand, and pursues his 
task with admirable industry and with a 
practised editorial skill. If he is not an 
old parliamentary hand, he is at least well 
versed in the craft by which his literary 
reputation has been made, and _ these 
weighty volumes furnish abundant testi- 
mony to his power of arranging and setting 
forth a great historical subject. In less 
than three years Parliament will reach the 
end of the sixth century of its existence ; 
and these volumes are a most welcome aid 
to the study of an institution of which 
Englishmen are justly proud, and which is 
indeed the august mother of similar assem- 
blies throughout the world. 

Mr. Barnett Smith makes no claim to 
authority in regard to the history of Par- 
liament. He assures us in his preface that 
all the facts and statements in his work are 
based upon the authority of parliamentary 
records and the writings of historians who 
have made the various periods dealt with 
the object of their special research. But 
he excuses himself from general citation on 
the ground of space. We think this is to 
be regretted, because the omission impairs 
the value of these volumes for reference. 
We have no doubt of Mr. Smith’s care and 
industry; but, in a future edition, we trust 
the task of giving indications of authority 
for the more important statements will not 
be found to surpass his ingenuity. To 
make room for such valuable embellish- 
ment we would cheerfully surrender what 
we may call Mr. Smith’s short summary of 
extra-parliamentary affairs, which is some- 
times needless, and sometimes utterly with- 
out value. 

The early history of an institution which 
has become a model for the world is of 
course interesting. The links in the long 
chain were forged slowly and with much 
courage and pertinacity. Mr. Smith does 
not miss any one of these connexions, and 
yet the continuity which he presents is, 
partly from necessity, as much a history of 
monarchy as of Parliament. One remark- 
able feature in the early history of Parlia- 
ment is its ubiquity. One of its ancestors, 
“The Witan of all England,” met in the 
eleventh century at Gillingham in Dorset, 
which Mr. Smith erroneously places in Wilt- 
shire. Again, there was a great council of 
the nation held at Clarendon, which is in 
Wiltshire, in the twelfth century. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon form a salient 
point. In giving the sixteen heads of this 
great civil and religious engagement, Mr. 
Smith cites Stubbs, Freeman, and Green, 
but without —_ + to each his share of 
the quotation. We should like to see these 
volumes more firmly established as books of 
reference, and this can only be done by 4 
least as liberal a display of footnotes as are 
given in the work of Sir Erskine May. 

The capture of Jerusalem by the Turks 
at the latter part of the twelfth century 
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caused the first attempt to bring taxation to 
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bear upon personal property by an impost 
an’ os “ The 8 hae Tithe.” Fon 
November 27, 1895, Parliament will have 
endured through six centuries in that which 
is substantially its present form, and pos- 
sibly may then have reverted to the ancient 
practice of payment of members. 


“In 1681, Thomas King, who had beeu 
member for Harwich, obtained from the Lord 
Chancellor a writ against the Corporation for 
his expenses. Lord Chancellor Campbell, in 
citing the case of King in his Lives of the 
Chancellors, gave it as his opinion that the 
writ for expenses might still claimed, and 
that no new law is required for those who 
desire to resume the ancient practice.” 


It was not until 1341 that the Lords and 
Commons sat apart, and not before 1377, in 
the last Parliament of Edward III., that we 
meet with ‘‘ the first Speaker to whom the 
title was definitely given.” Before the 
eighteenth century, many parliaments 
received nick-names, such as “The Un- 
learned Parliament,” which met at Coventry 
in 1404, and was so called because lawyers 
wero excluded. There has been slow 
development and marked continuity in the 
business: ‘‘ Never to innovate beyond that 
which the occasion required,” says Macaulay, 
“has been the practice of the 250 parlia- 
ments from the reign of John to the reign 
of Victoria.” But habits differ. ‘In 1376 
and 1378 the Commons met at eight a.m. ; 
in 1397 and 1401, at ten; in 1406, at eight; 
and in 1413, at seven.” 

Mr. Barnett Smith records the election of 
Yelverton as Speaker in 1597, but gives no 
authority for the following statement : 
“According to the custom of later Pro- 
testant parliaments, the new Speaker every 
morning read a prayer which he had made, 
and a very excellent prayer it was.” 
A prayer, very little known outside the 
House of Commons, is read every day by 
the Speaker’s chaplain, but hitherto we have 
always understood that the authorship was 
doubtful and, in fact, unknown. Through 
the interesting periods of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration, Mr. Smith’s 
work becomes rather a short history of 
England than of Parliament. 

Mr. Barnett Smith probably designed 
publication on the eve of a session devoted 
to the greatest constitutional change since 
the Union with Ireland. He is exceptionaliy 
fortunate in this opportunity, when the 
arcumstances of that Union and of the 
earlier Union with Scotland will be searched 
under the fiercest light of parliamentary 
controversy. In both cases Protestantism 
was the ruling influence with the throne. 
Anne, at the beginning of last century, 
regarded the new constitution of Great 
Britain especially as “an establishment of 
the Protestant succession.” Upon the Irish 
Union, Mr. Lecky’s well-known judgment is 
quoted, affirming the Union as it was 
carried to be a crime of the deepest turpi- 
tude, which by imposing, with every circum- 
stance of infamy, a new form of government 
on a reluctant and protesting nation has 
Mitiated the whole course of Irish opinion. 

Not until 1736 was the law making witch- 
craft punishable by death repealed ; and it 
was nearly a century later before Romilly 
tarried his Bill by which shop-lifting to the 
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value of 5s. ceased to be punishable with 
death, a Bill which caused the Lord 
Chancellor of that day to remark that “ he 
thought small tradesmen would be ruined 
by this relaxation.” Historically, perhaps, 
the period of Chatham and of Pitt is the 
best known of parliamentary annals, and 
these volumes contain no new information. 
Later there was formed the Government of 
Lord Liverpool, of which it was said, as of 
the present Administration, that it could not 
last for six months. But it endured for fifteen 
years, and in 1816 included Canning, who, by 
the suicide of Castlereagh, was saved from 
passing away from his greater fame to 
the Governor Generalship of India. This 
period is vivid with the Roman Catholic 
claims, and the Emancipation Bill withheld 
only the great offices of Lord Chancellor of 
England and of Ireland, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Irish Chancellorship has 
been given over, and Mr. Gladstone intends 
to leave no offices except those of Sovereign 
and Regent subject to religious test. 

Our Parliament is illustrious for its anti- 
quity, but the occupancy by the Commons 
of their present chamber dates only 
from 1852, and from that time Mr. Smith 
gives us no more than a summary of Parlia- 
ment under various headings. This is, no 
doubt, very well done, but it is rather the 
record of Parliament than its history. The 
book ends with the passing of the Redistri- 
bution of Seats Act in 1885 and the raising 
of the number of the Commons to 670. It 
is illustrated with very interesting facsimiles 
of State papers, and the addenda include 
much remarkable matter. We can imagine 
the history of Parliament treated in a 
different manner, tracing scientifically the 
growth of the mind of Parliament and how 
it came to bear this fruit and that of legis- 
lation. But Mr. Barnett Smith’s method is 
of another sort. His work is a monument 
of painstaking, conscientious industry, with 
here and there marks of haste, which re- 
vision for the next edition will reclaim. 
** Disertion ” (i., p. 80), ‘her Majesty’s 
ascension’ (p. 328), and ‘“‘rase the city 
gates” (ii., p. 257), are misprints which 
may be easily set right. But on the whole 
the work is well and impartially done, and 
its appearance is timely when Parliament is 
about to be called upon to set up a sub- 
ordinate assembly in Dublin. 

Arrnur ARNOLD. 








Amenophis, and other Poems, Sacred and 
Secular. By Francis T. Palgrave. (Mac- 
millans.) 


Mr. Patorave has deserved well of book- 
lovers. It is no small thing, in an age of 
anthologies, to have produced the obvious 
anthology, the one where, if anywhere, you 
may be certain of right selection and tem- 
perate criticism. For very gratitude, then, 
one must not greet his personal achievement 
in verse in an ungracious spirit. He who 
has made familiar to us the high thoughts 
and the various song of so many others, 
has a right to no churlish hearing for his 
own words and his own music. Yet all 
gifts are not to all men: appreciation is not 
rarely disjoined from creation ; it may even 
he that the eclectic attitude of the true critic 


is scarcely compatible with that intenser 
narrower individuality whereby the poet 
must win the ear of the world. 

The present volume is not entirely com- 
posed of new work. Some of the poems 
contained therein wore first published in 
1870; others have “ appeared dispersedly ”’ 
since that time. Doubtless it may be 
taken as the author’s deliberate judg- 
ment upon himself, as including every- 
thing by which he would wish others to 
judge him. The book falls naturally into 
three sections. There is the title-poem, a 
composition in rhymed heroics on the sub- 
ject of Amenophis, King of Egypt ; there 
is a series of Varia, “ secular” poems 
mainly elegiac in temper; and there is a 
collection of Hymns and Meditations, which 
both in bulk and character are the most 
important part of the whole. In fact, the 
first two of these sections require but brief 
comment. ‘Amenophis” will not make 
or mar a reputation. Your rhymed narra- 
tive poem is hardly modish now : at its best 
it requires the vigour and delicacy of a 
Morris to please. And the philosophical 
motive which Mr. Palgrave had in mind, 
‘to set forth . ... the ideas upon the exist- 
ence of God, and his relation to man and the 
world, held by the Egyptian, Greek, and 
and Jewish races during the period when these 
ideas had not been consciously analysed and 
clothed in philosophical form ”’— 
well, it is too weighty for so slight a fabric 
to bear. But there are isolated passages, 
both of description and of feeling, not 
without beauty. The lines in which 
Amenophis expresses his longing for a 
vision of the deity are a fair specimen : 

**' To meet thine arms my arms I fling abroad ; 

Mine arms fold on me, vacant of the God. 

Upon the dark I paint thy secret face, 

But night holds nothing in her hollow space. 

Dost thou not see my tears, not hear my ery? 

I cannot see nor hear, yet know thee nigh. 

I feel thee in the dust-wreaths of the plain, 

And in the rare, quick drops of sacred rain : 

T seek thee round the corners of the rocks, 

Or on the riverain pasture of the flocks ; 

And thou art there, but art not there for me :— 

Take all the world, all else I yield to thee : 

But I must see the God before I die.”’ 

Mr. Palgrave is not seen at his best in his 
secular poems. The minor poet, far more 
than the great master, is subject to the 
accidents of taste. A Shakspere, a Milton, 
a Tennyson, may sing as they will; we 
shall always listen to them. But with the 
lesser men it is not so: if they will be 
heard, they must be in the fashion. And 
to be in the fashion at the present day, you 
must pay attention to technique: your 
verse may be simple or elaborate as you 
will, but, in any case, it must be finely 
wrought and highly polished. Now Mr. 
Palgrave has little care for technique: his 
rhymes are hackneyed; he uses loose 
stanza-forms, in which the first and third 
lines are unrhymed : always the thought is 
more to him than its metrical setting. 

And it is in the region of thought that 
Mr. Palgrave’s strength is to be found. 
He is at home with the problems that lie on 
the borderland of religion and philosophy, 
the problems of doubt and faith and hope, 
of world-weariness and world-despair. In 
such poems as “ On Lyme Beach,” “ Quatuor 








Novissima,” “‘ At Ephesus,” the influence of 
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Matthew Arnold, with his music of mournful 
speculation, is plainly apparent. Only it is 
always with a difference: Mr. Palgrave’s 
tendency is to acceptance, not rejection ; he 
questions, but it is to emphasise his final 
reliance upon the orthodox answer. The 
most striking of these meditations is that 
called “The Reign of Law.” It begins 
with a fine thought on an Easter morning : 
‘The dawn goes up the sky 
Like any other day ; 
And these have only come 
To mourn Him where He lay.”’ 
Then arises the thought, is it not wise to 
be content with fact, and to give up the 
attempt to get behind fact, or ask of the 
‘whence and whither ” 
** Vain questions! From the first 
Put, and no answer found. 
He binds us from the chain 
Wherewith Himeelf is bound. 
From West to East the earth 
Unrolis her primal curve ; 
The Sun bimeelf were vexed 
Did she one furlong swerve : 

The myriad years have whirled her hither, 

But tell not of the whence and whither."’ 
From this is unrolled a gospel of agnosticism, 
to be rejected on the ground that the fact 
of human life, the existence of the human 
soul, imply a something beyond law, 
Divine :-— 

** We may not hope to read 
Nor comprehend the whole 
Or of the law of things, 
Or of the law of soul : 
Among the eternal stars 
Dim perturbations rise ; 
And all the searcher’s search 
Does not exhaust the skies : 
Hle-who has framed and brought us hither 
Holds in Hix hands the whence and whither. 
He in His science plans 
What no known laws foretell : 
The wandering fires and fix’d 
Alike are miracle : 
The common death of all, 
The life renewed above, 
Are both within the scheme 
Of that all-circling Love ; 

The seeming chance that cast us hither 

Accomplishes His whence and whither.’’ 

In this instance Mr. Palgrave’s style rises, 
as it too rarely rises, to the stately level of 
his subject. 

Others of the religious poems are less 
speculative, more directly devotional: hymns 
in fact. Looking back over the spiritual 
life of England during the past half-century, 
it is surprising to note how the High Church 
revival, so fruitful in the sphere of character 
and conduct, has been persistently infertile 
in that of literary inspiration. There is the 
charming prose of Cardinal Newman, but 
what is there beside? The Lyra Apostolica, 
and the novels of Miss Charlotte Yonge: in 
truth a sorry baggage for a great movement. 
The higher religious emotions, it may be, 
do not easily find metrical expression : the 
essential indefiniteness of them must be 
rendered rather by the parallel indefinite- 
ness of music. But in this dearth, whatever 
its cause, Mr. Palgrave’s voice is welcome. 
His hymns have not indeed the delicate 
beauty of Miss Rossetti’s religious lyrics : 
yet there are several that for dignity and 
simplicity of phrase are far beyond compare 
with the doggerel that mostly fills our hymn 
hooks, 





Faithful Unto Death. By J. M. Stone. 


(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuts work professes to give an account of 
the sufferings of the English Franciscans 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, ‘‘ from contemporary records” ; and 
so far as their sufferings are concerned, the 
book is true to its profession. But the 
‘‘records,” unfortunately, are all by the 
sufferers themselves or by their adherents, 
so that the evidence itself is partial, to say the 
least of it; and this is so obvious that the 
writer has not thought it necessary to insert 
a warning. The book opens with a sketch 
of the Franciscan Order, in which their 
good works, their poverty, even their 
learning, are all remembered, but their de- 
ficiencies forgotten. It is a sketch without 
shadows; and, therefore, as we are bound 
to argue, without light. The virtues of 
the Franciscans are then attributed in all 
their fulness to the Observant Friars under 
Henry VIII., who is himself quoted as a 
witness to their perfection; but only in a 
ceremonious letter to the Pope, which our 
author uses as though it were written by, 
and not merely to, an infallible authority. 
That is to say, as long as ‘“‘ Henry was a 
better Papist than most of his subjects,” 
we are to believe what he says about the 
monks, but not a minute longer; and so we 
are never to believe a word he says against 
them. This procedure has the advantage 
of being simple and consistent, but the dis- 
advantage of being less judicial than Papal. 
It will only convince those who do not 
require to be convinced: those who at all 
costs prefer the Roman Church to history, 
and pious legends to the truth as it really is. 

From these beginnings we know exactly 
what will follow, and we are soon introduced 
to the familiar scene in which Henry’s 
“ruthless passion ” is displayed before us ; 
and all those changes that came after it in 
time are said to be the effects of ‘one 
man’s ambition, sensuality, and pride.” 
These alone were the cause, not only of 
Katharine’s divorce, but of the Royal 
Supremacy, of the separation from Rome, 
and therefore of the whole develop- 
ment of our history, our institutions, our 
genius. This, indeed, is to beat Prof. 
Froude, and to make Henry omnipotent. 
The Observants, who resisted the divorce 
and refused the supremacy, were perfect 
theologians and perfect martyrs; but none 
of those who adhered to the king had an 
honest argument upon their side. Now, the 
sympathies of every humane and impartial 
historian must always be given to the 
sufferings of those who are persecuted for 
their conscience, even though he neither 
hold nor sympathise with their belief. The 
more wrong he may think their cause to be, 
the greater his pity for their suffering and 
for their delusion. From these motives, we 
should always resent the unmerited afflictions 
of Queen Katharine ; we should admire the 
courage and lament the sufferings of the 
religious men who supported her. But it 
is not with this detachment that our present 
author looks at history and composes it. 
The martyrs under Henry, and the Papal 
victims under Elizabeth, are all equally 
members of “the noble army”; but the 


Protestants under Mary were only inflamed 
by what “they were pleased to consider 
suffering for conscience sake.” It is to be 
feared, however, that a good many were 
‘‘inflamed”’ in a more horrid way, even 
when the fullest allowance has been made 
for Protestant exaggeration. ‘‘ The religious 
persecution of Henry VIII.’s and Edward 
VI.’s time abated a little in the reign of 
Mary, to break out again with new fury in 
the reign of Elizabeth.” This was the 
Abbé Migne’s way of correcting a ‘‘ popular 
error”; and the author of Fuithful Unto 
Death seems to compose history by the 
recipes of the Abbé Migne. Yet in the 
preface to this volume, one of Dr. Brewer’s 
works, together with a work on the Fran- 
ciscans by a member of the Oxford Historical 
Society, is praised as being “‘a striking 
testimony to the spirit of fairness with 
which historical studies are now carried 
on by scholars.” I am always pleased 
to observe how much the Roman Catholic 
apologists admire this kind of “ scholar- 
ship” in other people’s histories of their 
Church ; but they are still so careful of it 
in their own, that it is usually confined to 
the Introductions. In these they sometimes 
write history; in their volumes they only 
imitate the Abbé Migne, and compose it. 
That is not the way of correcting errors ; 
and Father Morris is right when he shows 
us, in a Preface, that it is not the way of 
modern scholarship. 

That scholarship yearns to see things as 
they really are; to come to them without 
any prepossessions, to discuss them tem- 
perately, to hand them on without any 
prejudice. It wishes to serve no party, to 
work in the interests of no sect, to be per- 
fectly detached from everything but the 
facts themselves. This is not easy, in any 
period: it is almost impossible in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; first, because the 
disputes are theological ; and, in the second 
place, because the facts themselves are 
almost as dubious as theology. It is easy 
to name a chapter ‘‘The Price of a Sacra- 
ment,” and then to revile the King’s faction 
for dissolving, and to praise the Queen’s for 
upholding the sacrament of matrimony. 
But was Henry’s first marriage indeed a 
sacrament? It is clear that it was not an 
ordinary marriage: had Julius the Second 
the power to make it lawful, to make it 
sacramental? It would appear that Julius 
himself thought not, except upon one con- 
dition. Was that condition fulfilled upon 
which alone the dispensation was asked and 

anted, or had it been violated by Prince 

thur? This delicate question stands at 
the very threshold of the case, and it has 
never been removed, except by the mere 
assertion of the Queen herself. Perhaps 
she spoke the truth, though she did not 
speak what was probable; perhaps she 
persuaded herself into thinking that the 
improbable was true; perhaps she had a 
dispensation for her oath; or her extreme 
necessity, her fancied danger, or the r 
danger of the Church, may have been held 
as a sufficient dispensation. Nature her- 
self, and the customs of the age, speak 
more clearly in favour of the prince; but 
we may follow the Queen’s own example, 
and give her the benefit of a doubt. 








Epmunp K. Cuampers, 
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Even so, opinions were divided on the 
lawfulness of the marriage; and it is 
not we, but the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, who attack the honesty of all those 
theologians of theirs who decided against 
the Queen. Let us leave the honesty of the 
theologians on either side, by assuming it 
was equal; and let us consider two more 
evident virtues, which both sides displayed 
in equal profusion: their loyalty to their 
sovereigns, and to themselves. Roughly 
speaking, the whole body of theologians 
found themselves able to agree with their 
various rulers: those in the power of Henry 
and of his allies, were in favour of the 
divorce ; those in the Emperor’s power, 
were in favour of the Emperor’s aunt. The 
Pope himself, after the sack of Rome, was 
in the same position as all the other 
Imperial theologians, and his decision was 
also the same as theirs. If Cranmer’s 
court was overawed by Henry, the Papal 
court was no less at the mercy of the 
Emperor ; and the Papal court had more to 
lose than Cranmer’s. Roman Catholic his- 
torians are fond of repeating how much it 
was to Clement’s interest to pronounce in 
Henry’s favour; as a matter of fact, it was 
much more his interest to humour Charles. 
No doubt, the schism of England was a 
grievous loss to the Roman Church; but 
the favour of Charles was absolutely neces- 
sary for the Papal States; and these, as we 
are told every day, are indispensable to the 
Pope. As his kingdom is not of this world, 
he is wise to cling toa Principality. And 
not only were the Papal States in Charles’ 
power, but the state of Tuscany: in serving 
the Emperor’s aunt, Clement was also 
serving his own relation, his bastard 
“ nephew.” 

When we turn to the question of the 
Royal Supremacy, we are met by difficulties 
which are not so perplexing as those of the 
divorce ; but still they are difficulties, and 
there are two sides to them. It was an 
unfortunate coincidence that the only 
matrimonial difficulty of any English king 
between the Conquest and the Reformation 
should have turned on a Papal dispensation, 
and should have occurred at the very 
moment when the Papal authority itself 
began also to be questioned. These 
questionings led the royal advisers further 
than the matrimonial case; and, when they 
came to examine the older relations of 
England with the Papacy, it is not surpris- 
ing that their doubts increased. 

** Step after step, 
Thro’ many voices crying right and left, 
Have I climb'd back into the primal church, 
And stand within the porch, and Christ with me,” 


Cranmer has been made to say; and with- 
out going back so far as that, Cranmer 
must have seen how the Papal authority 
developed between Edward the Confessor 
and Henry VIII. The former could style 
himself ‘‘Christi Vicarius,” and yet be 
orthodox. In his time there were no legates 
over here, and the archbishop was ‘‘ Papa 
alterius orbis.” The Pope had not yet 
dreamed of becoming the feudal superior 
sither of the English king or of the English 
clergy ; so that there was no tribute, no 
right to dispose the Crown, no taxing of 
the clergy; and Peter’s Pence itself was 


but a pious contribution to the necessities 
of English pilgrims. Little more than a 
= usage, too, was the gift of the Pal- 
ium. No annates and first-fruits were 
exacted. There was no need for the statutes 
of ‘‘ Praemunire” and of Provisors; and 
we need not enumerate the whole difference 
in the relative positions of the kingly and 
the papal power, which the course of 
mediaeval history had brought about. It 
is sufficient to say that Henry had a very 
solid case : that he seized little more, if any 
more, than his ancestors had held; that he 
claimed no more than many of them had 
claimed. Instead of talking of the royal 
power, it would perhaps be better to talk 
about the ancient liberties of the English 
Church. These, no doubt, had been for- 
gotten by popes and kings; but they were 
not abrogated by lying in abeyance. They 
were only obscured; but so obscure or so 
novel were the claims of the modern papacy, 
that Sir Thomas More was obliged to occupy 
himself many years in discovering them. 
If they were indeed so difficult to find, other 
scholars may surely be absolved for not 
finding them at all. 

About the succession, Sir Thomas More 
held the soundest views. That, he main- 
tained, Parliament, and Parliament alone, 
was able to decide. If this opinion had 
been held consistently by the Papists under 
Elizabeth, we should have heard less of the 
Elizabethan martyrs. Elizabeth’s “‘ fright- 
ful career of blood,” as our author says, 
only began after she was excommunicated 
and threatened with invasion. Whatever 
be the question of Elizabeth’s birth, she 
was the queen of the people’s choice; and 
therefore our lawful queen, by the only law 
of succession we ever have acknowledged. 
The Pope was not satisfied with calling her 
heretic and bastard; he went on to ex- 
communicate and depose her. These were 
either mere forms, or they were a serious 
exercise of the Papal authority. If the 
latter, the queen and the people, who re- 
jected the Pope himself, were justified in 
resisting his decrees, and still more in 
resisting his allies, his mercenaries. If they 
were mere empty forms, then upon the 
Pope, and not upon the English government, 
must rest the blood of those who died for 
supposing the Pope was in earnest. It is 


clearly between the martyrs under Henry, 
and the Papal victims under Queen Eliza- 
beth. As to the former, though we cannot 
persuade ourselves that they died for 
“doctrine that had always been taught 
since England was a Christian country,” 
yet we allow willingly that they died for 
conscience sake, and for doctrine which 
they thought was divine and primitive. 

It is curious that any writer should think 
the Gunpowder Plot “the work of five 
courageous individuals.” It is not the 
opinion of all historians that Mary Tudor 
died in peace, that ‘‘not a care disturbed 
the serenity of her last moments.” There 
is some capital made out of certain acci- 
dents to King Henry’s body, which were 
supposed to have been prophesied by the 
monks. It is certain they were prophesied, 
it is not certain they happened ; and if they 








did, they probably happened because Henry 





for these reasons that we must distinguish | 





was fat, not because he was unorthodox or 
had persecuted monks. At any rate, his 
body was found incorrupt when it was 
opened under George IV. 

“The opening of Charles I.’s_ reign,” 
we are told, ‘‘ was full of promise,”’ because 
he had married a Catholic princess, had 
agreed to bring up his children Catholics, 
and to stop the persecutions. ‘“ Promise” 
that is, to a minute fraction of his people, 
but a delusive, dangerous promise, both to 
him and them: the cause of infinite troubles 
to the whole kingdom, and of ruin to the 
house of Stuart. As English history is written 
by the autbor in this temper, and is regarded 
from this narrow point of view, it is equally 
needless to give more instances, or to discuss 
the value of such a book. It may have 
some value as a book of devotion ; it has no 
value as a history, except to damage the 
cause which it supports. That is how 
scholarship is always revenged upon this 
kind of “‘ history.” 

And how little scholarship there was, 
either among the Puritans, or among the 
Papal martyrs! You cannot be a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedeck, said 
a worthy minister, because you are of the 
Order of Saint Francis. ‘The venerable 
Henry Heath disposed easily of this ob- 
jection. He was. not so conclusive when 
he went on to argue about the priesthood 
itself. ‘‘ Presbyter in Latin is prétre in 
French, and priest in English. The priest- 
hood therefore is a divine institution.” All 
the argument is good, except the conclusion 
and the first term. Priestis no doubt prétre, 
and prétre is presbyter, but presbyter is not 
Latin ; it is only dog Latin, not found 
earlier than Tertullian; and zpéofvus, from 
which it comes, means almost every office of 
dignity and age, except that of a priest. 
How often these fine arguments fail at the 
first link. How gladly would we accept the 
conclusions of these heroic advocates, if we 
could accept their premisses. There is the 
difficulty ; and it is an honest difficulty to 
many seekers after truth in these days of 
ours. We must differ finally with our 
author, who thinks it was not an honest 
difficulty, as well, to any seeker in the 
century of the Reformation. We prefer 
the sages to the theologians; and we love 
to think, with Plato and with Marcus 
Aurelius, that no single human soul chooses 
error deliberately : 
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A Woman's Word. By Dora M. Jones. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Weeds. By K. McK. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 
The Lynn's Court Mystery. By Denzil Vane. 
(Sampson Low. ) 
Tue subject-matter of 4 Sister's Sin is 
sufficiently indicated by the title itself, and 
by the lines from Hood which face the title- 

age. Lilian Garnier, whose father is 
bailiff to Lady Katherine Denison, finds 
favour in the eyes of Eric Denison, the heir 
to the property, a weak-minded and worth- 
less youth. As marriage is out of the 
question, the usual result ensues, finally 
ending in Lilian’s suicide on the day of 
Eric’s marriage with Winifred Selby. These 
incidents furnish matter sufficient for a very 
tolerable volume and a-half; after which 
the narrative is mainly devoted to the 
adventures of Daphne Garnier, Lilian’s 
elder sister, and includes, also, a rather 
humorous episode descriptive of the artifices 
by which Eric Denison—whose first wife 
has died—is entrapped into matrimony by a 
clever young French adventuress. There is 
a good deal of workmanlike finish about 
the story. Mrs. Lovett Cameron writes 
with all the firmness of a practised hand ; 
and if her third volume is somewhat de- 
ficient in interest as compared with the 
other two, this is rather the fault of the 
matter than the manner. 

If Judith Grant is a first effort in novel- 
writing, the author is to be congratulated 
upon the promise she displays of future 
excellence. It is a character study of 
considerable merit, and the leading idea 
is, so far as we are aware, original. The 
scene opens at midnight by the side of 
Dead Man’s Pool, a deep and dangerous 
portion of the Nepean River. Hither, upon 
suicide intent, comes Sir Robert Dene, of 
Dene Hall, somewhere in England, who 
for the past sixteen years has been sick of 
life, because his early love had thrown him 
over and married his cousin Harold. Hither 
also comes Judith Grant, worried past all 
endurance by her step-mother and step- 
sisters, and resolved in like manner to put 
an end to her life. The situation is dramatic 
in itself ; and the peculiar arrangement under 
which the pair marry—so far as the mere 
wedding ceremony is concerned, in order 
to save the girl’s reputation, and then part 
from one another upon the understandin 
that they are to give life a three years 
further trial—though slightly far-fetched, is 
not impossible. But the eventual dénoue- 
ment—when, after three years, they meet 
once more at Dead Man’s Pool, with the 
same intention as before, though not this 
time from any lack of interest in life, but 
from a desire on the part of each to secure 
by self-destruction the supposed happiness 
of the other—is a wonderfully well conceived 
finale. Some accounts of life in German 
cities, with descriptions in detail of the 
members of several German families, which 
take up most of the second volume, are not 
nearly so interesting, and might with ad- 
vantage have been omitted, or at any rate 
curtailed. 

An uncanny and uncomfortable book is 
Lord Wastwater. Those who can accept as 








possible or plausible the theory advanced 
to explain the mystery of the tale may find 
it pleasant reading ; but in an ordinary way 
it is difficult to imagine a man amusing 
himself by brutally murdering an elderly 
gentleman from no other motives than, 
first, in order to watch the process of 
criminal investigation pursued by the Scot- 
land Yard officials, and to help them in 
securing his own detection ; and, secondly, 
in order to gratify his morbid longing to be 
put out of life without being compelled to 
resort to the prosaic and vulgar method 
of suicide. Lord Wastwater is altogether 
an abnormal type of humanity. He is heir 
to a dukedom, and is described as a man of 
exceptional refinement and literary attain- 
ments, but endowed with a manner strangely 
creative of mistrust among his acquaint- 
ances. From the outset the story has a 
weird air, suggestive of something un- 
natural, and in this respect reminding us 
of Le Fanu, though in execution it Falls 
far behind the works of that writer. At 
the same time the author displays a con- 
siderable deal of cultured thought, and is 
not wanting in minor details of arrange- 
ment and style. The parts of the book that 
deal with Scotland Yard operations are the 
best. 

Archie Carew is a plain, unpretending 
sort of novel, having little except treatment 
to entitle it to notice. The plot is common- 
place enough, being nothing more than the 
embarrassment caused to a young man of 
good family by an imprudent early marriage 
with a girl of inferior social position. The 
only peculiarity in the case is that, as the 
contracting parties, both at the time being 
minors, had married under assumed names, 
and had falsely represented themselves as 
over twenty-one years of age, their marriage 
was legally voidable, a fact of which the 
husband is complacently ready to take 
advantage. The two women who figure 
most prominently in the pages of this book, 
Mary Gray and Laura Dyneley, are far 
better studies than Archie Carew himself, 
who is described as ‘‘our hero,” and is 
apparently intended to appeal to our 
admiration, in spite of the selfish treachery 
he exhibits towards a faithful and devoted 
woman. The style leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the narrative is easy and 
flowing. 

Crudeness is the prevailing feature of 


& | Making his Pile, which is further described 


as ‘ An Australian Story,” though at least 
three quarters of the book are devoted to 
New Zealand. Stripped of its intolerable 
exuberance, of detail the book would be 
entitled to recommendation, but the author 
will do better in the future if he learns to 
distinguish leading points from trivialities. 
No one, for instance, wants to be told how 
a letter was 

‘* dropped into a pillar-box at Kilburn by the 
writer, from there taken with many others to 
the General Post Office, where it was placed in 
the mail bag for Sherborne, the nearest town to 
the little village of Whitborne. Sealed up in 
this mail bag, it was soon on its way to Water- 
loo Station, whence the night mail train, roar- 
ing and clanking as it went, bore it swiftly 
onwards towards, &c., &c.”’ 


The extract here given occurs in the first 





chapter, and will indicate to the reader what 
he may expect. The scene of the story lies 
chiefly in Dunedin, with which city the 
author ap to have a D merge acquaint- 
ance of a kind not altogether satisfactory to 
himself. The scandalous character he 
ascribes to the commercial morality of New 
Zealand will be read with some surprise, 
and perhaps not a little incredulity. 


It may be doubted whether the popularity 
of the lately elected French Academician, 
Pierre Loti—as it is his fancy to call him- 
self—will increase with the multiplication 
of his productions. His tender, dreamy, 
semi-poetic reveries were at one time a 
welcome relief after the blunt realism per- 
vading the greater part of French imagina- 
tive literature. But the notes of the new 
harp are lacking in variety. The writer’s 
themes are always the same. He never 
wearies of his pathetic reminiscences of the 
past, his half deprecatory, half justificatory 
self-analysis, his morbid anatomy of death. 
But there soon comes a satiety of these 
things. Whatever doubts upon the subject 
of a kascaiier may be secretly disquieting 
us, we do not care about being constantly 
reminded of the ‘‘ eternal nothingness,” nor 
do we always relish an author who can dis- 
course upon no subject except himself. Nor 
are the episodes of his life upon which he 
is fond of dwelling always of a nature to 
suit the taste of readers on this side the 
Channel. In A Phantom from the East we 
have an account of a journey to Constanti- 
nople, undertaken, the writer would have 
us believe, in obedience to some mysterious 
summons emanating from the tomb of a 
Circassian girl, with whom ten years before 
he had had a Jiaison, and whose death seems 
to have been hastened by his abandonment 
of her. Voluminous expressions of tardy 
regret and unavailing self-accusation in 
regard to dead or deserted loves are not 
new to readers of Pierre Loti. Let us hope 
he will try another theme next time. 


Though bound in the style of a mere gift 
book, 4 Woman’s Word is a sensible novel 
of the ordinary kind. The difficulties that 
may arise through rigid adherence to a 
promise, however much the conditions may 
have changed, are a common enough subject 
for a work of fiction, but the ways in which 
the leading idea may be worked out are 
endless. Without crediting Miss Dora 
Jones with any exceptional qualities as an 
author, we may prepare her readers for a 
lively and pleasant tale. There are two 
illustrations—only two; they are not of 
superlative merit, and the book would not 
have suffered by their absence. 


A peculiarity of Weeds is that it is shaped 
like a reporter’s note-book and printed on 
one side only of each page. There is no 
advantage in this form of book, and it is 
only attractive from its novelty. The story 
describes two visits made by an exception- 
ally handsome girl of eighteen or twenty 
to the house of a married couple, and a 
trifling lapse from the strict paths of con- 
jugal propriety on the part of the husband. 

he style is crisp and effective. 


Hypnotism again! Surely we have had 
enough novels of this sort. There is no 
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variety in them. The possossor of the 
hypnotic power is always a man of a 
designing and unscrupulous character ; he 
always establishes an influence over some 
excitable young woman; he always en- 
deavours to use his influence for the purpose 
of achieving some nefarious purpose; and 
he is always finally baffled. Zhe Lynn’s 
Court Mystery follows the usual lines in 
every particular, and is about as wild and 
improbable a story as the generality of its 
class. 
J. Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire Vil- 
lage. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillans.) 
All Miss Yonge’s books are pleasantly written ; 
and in this departure from her usual style of 
amiable fiction, her sympathy with nature and 
the many points at which rural life and man- 
ners evoke her interest ensure a delightful 
book. The very discursiveness of the volume 
suits its — and, although many facts are 
but cursorily treated, leaves an impression of 
reserved power which promises well for a 
further instalment of memories. 
ardour occasionally tempts a less enthusiastic 
reader to skip technical details, and natural 
history is not altogether Miss Yonge’s strong 
point. The long-tailed tit certainly does not 
hibernate, as she suspects, but prefers fir- woods 
to gardens. Robins do not kill each other in 
the autumn, as she opines, though they may 
do so at times, through jealousy, in spring. 
Natural selection has not taught the game cock 
to ‘‘ dispense with the tall fleshy comb so open 
to attack,” but fashion prescribes that it should 
be dubbed when the cock is young. No 
“cruel fisherman ” known to us ever used the 
blue dragon-fly for bait after stripping off its 
wings. Puff-balls, as we can testify, are ex- 
cellent when eaten. Hay, again, is injured 
when in process of being made if much thrown 
about or trodden upon, not because ‘the fra- 
grance is supposed to be trodden out,” but 
because the fine enamel which coats the grass 
is broken off or injured. Again, there is not 
much that is novel in the scraps of folklore 
here introduced, though the account of the 
rowan is a model which might have been fol- 
lowed in other cases with advantage. Miss 
Yonge is at her best in the word pictures of 
the downs, woods, and lanes of her home; 
while her reminiscences of social life, and of the 
improvement which has in the last fifty years 
overtaken village life, are most interesting and 
valuable. Indeed, much of this book might 
have been dispensed with, had Miss Yonge 
only rélated more of the social and domestic 
changes she had seen take place around her. 
Thus, her memories of confirmations, of the 
Reform Bill riots, of the blacksmith’s dinners, 
of the old herbalist, and the like, form useful 
material for a county historian’s retrospect. 
With her judgment, ‘“‘ it is drink on one side of 
the house, muddle on the other, that causes 
real poverty, far more than large families or 
even ill-health” in labourer’s cottages, we are 
entirely at one. It is tempting to dwell on a 
multitude more of the rural points on which the 
authoress touches. She has “even” taken an 
Interest in toads. Few creatures deserve 
human sympathy more, and obtain it less. The 
“first relenting days” of March is a graphic 
touch. May we suggest that the trunks of 
Scotch firs are never red but grey? The upper 
boughs are red, and glow in the sunshine with 
such picturesque effects. Here we must end ; 
but this Outlook, with its intense love of birds 
and flowers, and its careful study of human 
life in the country, will charm all who are like- 


Her botanical | 


minded, and, as the authoress hopes, “‘ assist 
others to make the most of their surroundings, 
so as to find no country-walk devoid of the 
homely delights that sustain and lift up the 
spirit.” 


A Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days, By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. (Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co.) The vocabulary of criticism has of late 
been largely amplified by the demand that the 
critic shall not only pronounce judgments, but 
render impressions ; - yet, ample as it now is, 
its resources must needs be severely taxed by 
the writer who sits down to render his impres- 
sions of the books of Mr. Hopkinson Smith. 
In a sense of the phrase, very different from 
that present to the mind of Charles Lamb, they 
are ‘‘books which are no books”—that is, 
they are not less than books, but rather some- 
thing more. In reading them we can hardly 
be said to read, for we lose consciousness of 
the printed page, and find ourselves wandering 
with Mr. Hopkinson Smith through the lovely 
far-away places, to which a happy instinct 
leads him, and joining in the talk with his 
simple friends, as if we too were of their 
pleasant company. Whenever in reading a 
book we are mentally impelled to dwell upon 
its literary manner, even with an accent of 
admiration, we may be sure that such manner 
is not wholly perfect—that it has some touch 
of pose, self-consciousness, or strain; and the 
| perfection of Mr. Smith’s style is attested by 
| the fact that we think of it as littleas we think 
| of the glass of the window-pane through which 
| we look out upon some street comedy or stretch 
of noble landscape. It is what we see that 
interests and delights us: only when we 
deliberately gather together all the sources of 
our pleasure do we recognise what we owe to 
the transparency of the vehicle of vision ; and 
Mr. Smith’s prose is so simply satisfying that 
it never occurs to us to praise it. A Day at 
Laguerre’s has all the charms which belong to 
its predecessors, Well Worn Roads and With a 
White Umbrella in Mexico; butin the new book 
the purely human interest is a little more con- 
|centrated. It can hardly be said that the 
| landscape in the little cabinet pictures counts 

for less—there is nothing, for example, in 
| either of the previous books more delicately 
delightful than the still-life pages of the first 
/of the nine sketches; but the human figures 
| certainly count for more, being always centres 
| and not mere accessories. This feature of the 
book is shadowed forth in the quaint and appe- 
| tising dedication : 

‘* To my out-door friends everywhere: my good 
Espero whom I love ; Manuel and his sweetheart ; 
little Lucette with the velvet eyes; big-hearted 
Captain Joe ; and even Isaacs—Isaac Isaacs, the 
unfaithful, who is waiting to fleece me again 
when next I visit Constantinople.” 








All these good people—even Isaacs, who, though 
hardly a good person, is a very engaging scamp 
—are not only the author’s friends, but our 
own friends as well ; and we come much nearer 
to them than we come to most of the people 
whom we meet face to face and think that we 
know. The charm of the book is given to it by 
| Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s quick, intense vitality. 
| Every touch of nature or of humanity finds 
response in an answering thrill of pleasurable 
appreciation. A mental excursion with Mr. 
Smith is more fruitful in keen sensation than 
many an actual matter-of-fact journey taken 
with dulled vision and jaded sensibilities ; for he 
is alive all over, and for the time being his life 
becomes ours. Any one who has money for 
the trip may visit Venice; but only one in a 
thousand has the good fortune to meet such a 
gondolier as Espero Gorgoni, and only one in 
ten thousand could make the ‘‘ good Espero” 
live as he lives in these pages. There are 
great books, and clever books, and instructive 








books, and profound books; but if any one 
wauts a book that is thoroughly enjoyable, he 
will do well to buy or borrow A Day at 
Laguerre’s. : 


THE previous volume of Mr. William Connor 
Sydney possessed great merits. His second 
venture (Social Life in England, 1660-90; Ward 
& Downey) shows a falling off instead of an 
improvement. Some of the sentences—take, 
for instance, that which ends page 53 and 
begins page 54—are awkward in expression and 
portentous in length. Nor does the volume 
contain the numerous marks of research which 
were visible in its predecessor. The list of 
authorities is marred by some strange entries. 
Under D occurs “‘ Davies, Gilbert, History of 
Cornwall ;”” whereas the history in question was 
the composition of Mr. Davies Gilbert, and 
should have been entered under the letter G. 
Flecknor was not the spelling of the name of 
Dryden’s antagonist, and the autobiography of 
Lady Halkett was edited by J. G. Nichols. In 
which history of Cornwall did Mr. Sydney find 
his imaginative narrative of Falmouth, with the 
curious statement that ‘it was the particular 
town in which the Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries always held his famous parliament 
of miners”? Who, again, is the person 
mentioned on page 172 as ‘ Priest, vicar of 
Exeter”? Was he a vicar of one of the 
parishes in that city or ‘‘ a priest vicar” of the 
Cathedral? Nor is it edifying to find an 
“eminent divine’s”’ name given on page 177 as 
** John Samuel Kettlewell,” or an ‘‘erudiie 
work” described as ‘‘ Apologia pro Ecclesiae.” 
We do not deny that some curious passages can 
be gleaned from these pages, but, as a whole, 
they have sadly disappointed us. We had not 
forgotten the author’s former labour, and had 
hoped to find a worthy counterpart in its 
successor. 


Camping Sketches. By G. R. Lowndes. 
(Bentley.) Unfailing jollity is the keynote 
of this little book. Whether travelling in a 
boat, with a pony or a donkey, or on foot— 
whether the sun shone, or torrents of rain 
chilled the travellers to the bone, they seem 
always to have enjoyed their wanderings in 
Dorset, North Wales, Dartmoor, and the 
Shetlands. Nothing discomposes them. The 
story of their travels and their frequent miseries 
is pleasantly told, and probably will be more 
grateful to most people than the reality. Their 
expedients were infinite, and they found plenty 
of fishing and shooting wherever they went. 
Moreover, the artist to their expeditions has very 
prettily illustrated this chronicle of happy days 
and old-world scenes, 


Le Folklore du Poitou. Par Léon Pineau. 
(Paris: Leroux.) M. Léon Pineau has followed 
up his work Les Contes Populaires du Poitou (see 
ACADEMY, October 3, 1891) with the larger and 
more varied collection of the present volume. 
It comprises not only legends and tales, but 
songs of many kinds, ballads, rounds, nursery 
songs, besides infantile games, riddles, super- 
stitious formulae, and the customs and the 
dictons of the country-side. The book is 
valuable not so much for its folklore and 
legends, for these are much worn down, and are 
to be found in fuller form elsewhere; but the 
author has faithfully recorded, without any 
undue attempt at literary dressing up, what 
has been told him, and the result is that we 
have here almost a complete picture of the life 
of the peasantry of Poitou. The songs and the 
dictons are especially noteworthy in this 
respect. The book is not written virginibus 
puerisque; but the picture of peasant life here 
given, with its naive animality, is very Gifferent 
from that depicted by so-called realists and 
pessimists. Peasant life, with the exception, 
perhaps, of that of the peasant’s wife while the 
children are young, is as tolerable, to say the 
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least, as that of any other class of society. 
The author has added notes tracing back much 
of this folklore to Teutonic or Scandinavian 
mythology ; but some of it has a closer con- 
nexion with Keltic, and much is far more 
widely spread, and belongs rather to mankind 
generally in a certain stage of civilisation, 
than to any particular race. This book is 
certainly among the best and most pleasantly 
written of its kind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, we are glad to hear, 
has so far recovered that his doctor gives hopes 
that, after a few weeks’ quiet and change of 
scene, he will be able to resume literary work. 
Meanwhile, we understand that two or three 
books of his may shortly be expected. One of 
these is a new edition of his earliest volume 
of poems, The Prince's Quest (1880), which 
attracted the favourable notice of Rossetti, who 
wrote of the author: ‘‘ He goes straight back 
to Keats, with little modification.’”’ Another 
is a collection of prose, mostly literary criticisms 
contributed to the National Review, where also 
his ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave”? first appeared. <A 
third may be a poem of some length, entitled 
** The Eloping Angels,”’ which he wrote about 
two months age. 


Mr. SuAw LeFevre has written a book on 
Landownership and Tenancy in England and 
Wales, which will be shortly issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

WE understand that Mr. William Wallace, of 
the Glasgow Herald, is preparing for publica- 
tion a selection from the sketches and stories 
which he has contributed to that journal during 
the past few years. 

Tue seventh volume of Book Prices Current 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for publica- 
tion during the present month. 

Mr. A. W. Hatu, publisher of (reat 
Thoughts, is about to reproduce in book form a 
number of Mr. Raymond Blathwayt’s Inter- 
views, with « preface by Mr. Grant Allen. It 
will include talks with President Harrison, 
Mark Twain, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holines, W. D. Howells, J. A. Froude, 
Thomas Hardy, Cardinal Manning, &c. The 
volume will be illustrated. 

Mr, W. J. Inperr is about to have printed 
at the Chiswick Press a little quarto book of 
his poetry, entitled ersicles of a Poeticule, 


Two new volumes of the new series of the 
Oriental Translation Fund are now ready for 
issue to subscribers, and may also be obtained 
from the Royal Asiatic Society. They contain 
a Life of Muhammad, of about 800 pages, 
translated by the late E. Rehatsek, of Bombay, 
from Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us-sa/fa. 

THE volume of the Folk-lore Society for 1892 
—which is now almost through the press—will 
be Miss Roalfe Cox’s collection and analysis of 
Cinderella variants, with an introduction by 
Mr. Lang. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish early 
next week a cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of Mrs. Hungerford’s Nor Wife nor Maid; and 
also Dandy Dick, the seventh volume of the 
plays of Mr. A.W. Pinero. The same publisher 
announces, to follow the above, a three- volume 
novel by Mr. Frank Barrett, entitled Aitty’s 
Father; and Avenged on Society, by Mr. H. F. 
Wood, in one volume. 

Messrs. F. V. Wurre & Co. will publish 
immediately Dora Russell’s new novel, 7'he Last 
Signal, in three volumes ; also a single volume, 
by Helen Mathers, entitled, The Study of a 


Woman. 


Messrs. Hurcninson & Co, will have ready 
for issue in 9 few days a third and cheaper 


edition of The Life and Times of Sir George 
Grey, in one volume. 

Tue eighth edition of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Robinson’s Pharaohs of the Bondage will be 
published next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Str FREDERICK PoLtock has been elected a 
correspondent of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 








On Tuesday next, January 17, Prof. Victor 
Horsley will begin a course of ten lec- 
tures, at the Royal Institution, on ‘The 
Functions of the Cerebellum, and the Elemen- 
tary Principles of Psycho-Physiology;” on 
Thursday next, January 19, Canon Ainger will 
begin a course of three le-tures on ‘‘ Tenny- 
son;” and on Saturday next, January 14, Dr. 
C. Hubert H. Parry will begin a course of four 
lectures on ‘‘ Expression and Design in Music,” 
with musical illustrations. The Friday evening 
meetings will begin on January 20, when Prof. 
Dewar will give a discourse on ‘ Liquid 
Atmospheric Air.” 


Tue London Ethical Society, with which the 
West London Ethical Society has been amalga- 
mated, now holds two meetings every Sunday : 
at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, at 11.15 a.m., for 
a lecture, preceded by instrumental music; and 
at Essex Hall, Strand, at 7.30 p.m., for a 
lecture, followed by questions and a short 
discussion. On Sunday next, January 145, the 
two lecturers are the Rev. Philip Wicksteed 
and Mr. John H. Muirhead. 


Ar the meeting of the newly founded Biblio- 
graphical Society, to be held on Monday next, 
January 16, at 7.30 p.m., at 20, Hanover- 
square, Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian 
Library will read a paper entitled ‘*‘ Method in 
Bibliography : a Survey of Tendencies, with 
Suggestions.” The paper will be followed by 
a discussion. 


Tue editor of the Owl—a Cyprus journal, 
published (we believe) at Larnaca—proposes to 
issue from time to time a supplement, contain- 
ing extracts and translations from out-of-the- 
way books about Cyprus. This supplement 
will be paged independently, so as to form a 
separate volume, entitled ‘‘ Excerpta Cypria.” 
This first issue comprises a translation of the 
account of his visit to Cyprus by Dr. F. Hassel- 
quist, a pupil of Linnaeus (1751); and also a 
transcript of the old English tombstones in the 
churchyard of St. Lazarus at Scala and else- 
where, some of which go back to the seven- 
teenth century. , 


THE Publishers’ Circular prints its usual 
analytical table of books published during 1892. 
The total number (including new editions) 
amounts to 6254, being an increase of 528, 
when compared with the preceding year. We 
have before us the corresponding tables for the 
last twelve years—a sufficient period to show 
the general tendency of the changes that are 
taking place in book production, always sup- 
posing that the tables have been compiled on 
uniform principles. The maximum number 
reached was 6591, in 1888; the minimum was 
5124, in 1882. The variations in particular 
classes are far more striking. Theology could 
boast of 975 in 1880, compared with only 527 
in 1891; while novels have risen steadily from 
580 to 1537. Juvenile works seem to have 
fallen from 719 to 345; but this is probably 
due to a difference in classification. One 
change that we should not have expected is in 
the period of most activity. During the early 
years under notice, publication began to be 
brisk in October, and continued to increase 
until December, while January was the dullest 
month of the year. During the two last years, 
on the other hand, the numbers began to decline 
immediately after the October rush ; while 
January was a fairly good month, In other 


words, a distinct tendency is manifested to 
publish Christmas books earlier ; and the 
spring season seems to be losing its im- 
portance. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE first number of the Westminster Gazette, 
edited by Mr. E. T. Cook, will appear on the 
day of the opening of Parliament—January 
31. The Westminster Budget, edited by Mr. 
Charles Morley, will appear in the week 
following. Temporary offices have been taken 
for the new papers in Tudor-street, Whitefriars, 
and exactly opposite to them new premises are 
now being erected. 


THE proprietors of the Jillustrated London 
News are about to publish a new pictorial 
weekly newspaper, to be called the Sketch. The 
new journal will run on lines entirely separate, 
and its aim is such that it will not be brought 
into competition with any existing illustrated 
paper. Both the artistic and literary depart- 
ments of the Sketch will be under the general 
direction of Mr. Clement Shorter. 


THE forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review, which begins the third volume, will 
contain the following articles—‘‘ Tbe Christian 
Social Union,” by the Bishop of Durham and 
the Rev. Dr. H. M. Butler; ‘‘ The Oxford House 
in Bethnal Green,” by Sir W. R. Anson; “A 
few Theories carried into Practice,” by Lord 
Wantage; ‘‘Edward Vansittart Neale as 
Christian Socialist,” by Judge Hughes; ‘‘ The 
Housing of the Poor,” by the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley ; ‘‘ Building Societies,” by Mr. John M. 
Ludlow; ‘Christianity and Social Duty,” by 
the Rev. Dr. V. H. Stanton. 

AmonG the articles in the forthcoming issue 
of the Religious Review of Reviews will be *‘ The 
Year 1892,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Opening Words for 
1893,” by the editor; ‘‘ The Diffusion of Holy 
Scripture for the Education of Man throughout 
the World,” by Dr. R. N. Cust; ‘‘The Art of 
Reading.—IV.,” by Canon Fleming; and ‘‘ A 
Visit to the Church Army Samaritan Office.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Fut term begins at Cambridge early next 
week; and later in the week at Oxford also. 


TueE election to the Norrisian professorship 
of divinity at Cambridge, vacant through the 
appointment of Dr. Lumby to the Lady Mar- 
garet chair held by the late Dr. Hort, is fixed 
for January 26. The electors are the heads of 
the several colleges. 


Our readers may like to have before them 
the original Latin of the memorial tablet which 
has been placed on Prof. Freeman’s tomb at 
Alicante : 

PLE MEMORLE 
EDWARDI AVGVSTI FREEMAN 
QvVI 
ORIGINES ANGLLE NORMANNORUM DICIONEM 
FATA SICILLE 
LITERIS INLVSTRAVIT PERPETVIS 
AC STVDIO IMPVLSVS LOCA PERNOSCENDI 
HISPANICO IN ITINERE 
MORTE CORREPTVS INOPINA 
HIC INTER LYCENTINOS OCCYVBVIT 
DIE XVI° MARTII ANNO SALVTIS MDCCCXCII 


REQVIESCAT IN PACE. 


THE syndicate for local lectures at Cambridge 
has issued its programme for the fourth summer 
meeting, to be held during the month of 
August. As there will be no meeting at Oxford 
this year, two important changes are intro- 
duced: the admission of teachers and other 
qualified persons, in addition to university 





extension students; and the division of the 
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work into separate courses, each lasting for a 
fortnight. As usual, there will be two sections 
—(1) science, consisting of laboratory work, and 
a up of lectures to illustrate the progress 
and methods of scientific discovery ; and (2) 
history and literature, where the main feature 
will be a series of lectures on the making of 
modern England—political, economic, social, 
and literary. The meeting will be inaugurated 
with a lecture by Prof. Jebb, on Saturday, 
July 29. 


THE December number of the Eagle: a 
magazine supported by members of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, contains a second article on 
the library by C. E. S., enumerating the former 
possessors of some of the early books and MSS., 
their bindings, bookplates, autographs, &c. 
There is also a record of the Tennysons who 
were connected with the college: George 
Clayton, the father, Charles (afterwards Tenny- 
son-D’Eyncourt), the uncle, and Frederick 
(who still lives), the brother of the Laureate. 
We may further mention an interesting obitu- 
ary of the Rev. Dr. G. F. Reyner, well known 
to many as bursar. 


Dr. Lupwic BECKER has been appointed by 
the Crown to the vacant chair of astronomy 
at Glasgow University. 


ABERDEEN University—which is commonly 
stated to have been founded by Bishop Elphin- 
stone, under the authority of a papal bull, in 
1494—proposes to postpone the celebration of 
its quatercentenary until 1895, by which time 
it is hoped that the new buildings will be sub- 
stantially completed. 


THE Scottish Universities Commissioners 
issued last month several ordinances, the most 
important of which relate to the remuneration 
of professors. Henceforth they will be paid— 
not, as now, each in proportion to the attend- 
ance at their several classes—but out of a 
general fee fund, collected by the University 
Court. At the same time a minimum salary is 
fixed, which at Edinburgh will in no case be 
less than £500 a year; and also anormal salary, 
which may, in the medical faculty, still amount 
to as much as £1400 a year. The vested in- 
terests of existing professors are so far pre- 
served, that a deduction of only 10 per cent. is 
made from their average income. There are 
complicated arrangements for providing pen- 
sions, which may not henceforth exceed £600 a 
year. A science faculty is set up in each of the 
four Universities; and chairs of history are to 
be founded at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. A special ordinance redistributes’ the 
teaching staff at St. Andrews and University 
College, Dundee. The annual parliamentary 
grant, which now amounts to a total of £72,000, 
is thus divided : Edinburgh, £25,920; Glasgow, 
sens: Aberdeen, 14,400; and St. Andrews, 

10,800. 


Mr. S. R. GARDINER will commence next 
week a course of ten lectures for the University 
Extension Society on ‘‘ The Religious Wars in 
Europe, 1563 to 1648 A.D.,” at Chelsea Town 
Hall on Tuesdays at 3 p.m.; and Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet will lecture at the same place on 
“‘The Republic of Plato,” on Mondays at 
5.15 p.m. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


FAITHFUL still to his plan of avoiding at any 
price the genre ennuyeux in the periodicals 
which have succeeded Le Livre, M.. Octave 
Uzanne in the December L’Arét et L’ldée 
announces a fresh change—a ‘“‘sea-change” 
almost literally. M. Uzanne, it seems, thinks 
of going to Chicago ; and it would be a bore to 
have to edit on the journey, and he will 
freshen his ideas what time his readers also 


tion. So L’Art et L’Idée is about to take a 
year’s holiday, and reappear punctually in 
January 1894. We sincerely hope it will, and 
have already put up prayers to guard M. 
Uzanne from any nemesis that might attend 
his slight forgetfulness of a text of one of his 
own country’s poets : 

** Mais tu ne prendras point demain 4 l’eternel.’’ 


Meanwhile, this about-to-be sleeping beauty 
takes a very gracious leave, with a number 
filled with unpublished productions of the 
young French lithographic school. We had 
observed that lithography—long the favourite 
popular form of art in France, and then again 
long neglected—had been reviving a little; but 
many of the artists here mentioned and in- 
stanced are new to us, M. Chéret every one 
knows; MM. Mesplez, Luce, Boutet, and 
Bertrand (without prejudice to others) are well 
worth knowing; and M. Bertrand’s Parisienne 
is a most remarkable advance on our old friend, 
the young person who used to ke lithographed 
outside waltzes and other music, &c. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for December, Don A. de Altolaguirre, 
discussing the chronology of the life of 
Columbus, maintains that he did not settle in 
Portugal until 1476, instead of 1470, as 
generally accepted. The sea fight off St. 
Vincent was that of 1476. If this o adopted, 
the first scientific plan of crossing the Atlantic 
belongs to Toscanelli, in 1474. FF. Codera 
gives an account of tomes VII. and VIII. of 
the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, containing 
Alfaradhi’s history of the learned men of 
Andalusia, and appendices to tomes I. and II. 
of the Bibliotheca. Amador de los Rios 
describes and translates the Arabic inscriptions 
on works of art in the Exposicion Europea. 
The chief are those on the Banner taken at 
Navas de Tolosa (1212), and on the casquets 
preserved in the Cathedrals of Gerona and 
Placencia. Father Fita prints some valuable 
Roman inscriptions, and also the information 
taken on the admission of Hernando de 
Gonzaga to the Order of Alcantara. It is 
noticed as peculiar to Piacenza in Italy, that 
the wife there loses her own, and takes the 
name and title of her husband. The marriage 
of Hernando, August 12, 1566, was the first 
celebrated in Spain according to the rite of the 
Council of Trent. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DOPO ‘‘ L’ORFEO,”’ 


Love that overcometh death, 
Song that overcometh Hell, 
Everlasting solacers 
Making life still possible 


Only children of a god 
Lent as godlike to this carth, 
Heaven unaltered bringing down 
From the region of their birth ; 
Actual, in a fabled world, 
Purest essence, spirit, light, 
Archetypes where all things else 
Are but phantoms in the night. 
Child of genius! soothe our rage, 
Teach us, since thou canst so well, 
Love that overcometh death, 
Song that overcometh Hell. 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


ee 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Berrrarce zur Geschichte der Bevilkerung in Deutschland 
seit dem —- dieses Jahrhunderts. Hrsg. v. F. J 
Neumann. 4. Bd. Tiibiogen: Laupp. 8 M. 
Cartosnet prs Fossrs, H. La Revolution de Saint- 
mingue. Paris: Faivre. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Come = A. Mémoires du Géo¢ral Radet. Paris: Baudoin. 
Tr. 


Fevpzuece d. Prinzen Eugen vy. Savoyen. Register-Bd. 

Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 30M. 

= p’Arc, le génie de: essai d’analyse. Paris: Baudoin. 

2 fr. 50 c. 

Maac, A. Geschichte der Schweizertruppen im Kriege 

Napoleons I. in Spanien u. Portugal (1807—1814). 2. 

Bd. Biel: Kuhn. 8 M. 

Moxumenta Germaniae historica. Legum sectio I. m 

nationum germanicarum tomi II. pars I. Leges Bur- 

gundiorum. 6 M. um sectio II[. Concilia. Tom. 
. Concilia aevi merovingici. 10M. Hannover: Hahn. 

Moreno, P. A. Guerra del Pacifico. Valparaiso. £10. 

PuBLIcaATIONEN aus den k. preussiscben Staatsarchiven. 51. 
Bd. Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der Herren vy. Hanau 
u. der ehemal. Prov. Hanau v. H. Reimer. 2. Bd. 
1301—1349. Leipzig: Hirzel. 18 M. 

Sreivtecuner, P. Das schwebende Erbrecht u. die Un- 
a Erbfolge. 1. Thl. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
9M. 

Urkuypensucn, Rappoltsteinisches, 759-1500. Hrsg. v. K. 
Albrecht. Colmar-i..E.: Barth. 82M. 

UnNTersucnuNGeEN zur deutschen Staats- u. Rechtsgeschichte, 

. v. O. Gierke. 41. Hft. Das friinkiscne Grenz- 
system unter Karl dem Grossen. Neu untersucht u. 
nach den Quellen dargestellt vy. M. Lipp. Breslau: 
Koebner. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Wotrr,C. Der Kaiserdom in Frankfurt am Main. Eine 
baugeschichtl. Darstellung. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Jiigel. 


10 M. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Kronreip, M. Geschichte d. Safrans (Crocus sativus 1. var. 
culta autumnalis) u. seiner Cultur in Europa, Wien: 
Perles. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Kurrrer, C. v. Studien zur vergleichenden Entwicklungs- 
= d. Kopfes der Kranioten. 1. Hft. Miinchen : 

mann. 10M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. XX. Eustratii 
et Michaelis et anonyma in Ethica Nicomachea com- 
mentaria. Ed. G. Heylbert. Berlin: Reimer. 25 M. 

Griuu, J. u. W. Deu es Wirterbuch. 8. Bd. 11. Lfg. 
Saumspinne-Schiimen. Bearb. unter Leitg. vy. M. Heyne. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2M. 

Groser, G. Grundriss der romanischen Philologie. 2. Bd. 
1. Abth. 1. Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner. 4M. 

Hamer, A. G. van. Les Lamentations de Matheolus et le 
Livre de Leesce de Jéhan le Févre, de Resson (poémes 
francais du 14e Siécle). T.1. Paris: Bouillon. 0 fr. 

Merquet, H. Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s m. Angabe 
— Stellen. 2. Tl. 13. Hft. Jena: Fischer. 
12 M. 

Poayon, H. Une Incantation centre les Génies malfaisants 
en Mandaite. Paris: Bouillon. 2 fr. 50c. 

WINcKELMANNSPROGRAMM, 16. hallisches. Die Nekyia d. 
Polygnot v. C. Robert. Halle: Niemeyer. 8 M 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUSSIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The University, Warsaw. 


From ancient times Russia maintained reli- 
gious intercourse with the Orthodox East until 
the fall of Constantinople ; and the marriage of 
Zoe (Sophia) Palaeologus to Iwan III. did not 
change the character of these relations. One 
year after Zoe entered the walls of Moscow, 
the Senate of Venice (on November 20, 1473) 
regarded the Byzantine empire as a future 
votchina (appanage) of Iwan III., and wrote 
about him as ‘‘ occupatoris imperii Orientis, 

uod si successores mares deessent jure ad 
Excellentiam suam per illustre matrimonium 
suum pertineret.” In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century an old bookman, Philo- 
phaeus, addressed to Basil III. a message, in 
which he said that two Romes had fallen to 
decay and only one stands, and this third is 
Moscow, and the fourth will not be for ever. 
When Iwan the Terrible despatched Theodorit, 
an Archimandrite of Susdal, to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he called bimself a grandson of 
Sophia, and wished to be recognised by the 
Patriarch as a Tsar of Universal Orthodoxy,* so 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dvsois, Ch. En haut du donjon: conversation famili¢re 
ete. sur le Bois de Vincennes. Paris: Jamati. £0 fr. 
Loenine, R. Die Hamlet-Tragiidie Shakespeares. Stutt- 

gart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Rosny, Léon de. Le Couvent du Dragon-Vert: Drame 
japonais adapté A la scene francaise. Paris: Faivre. 
4f 





whet their appetites during a period of cessa- 


r. 
Troskr, L. Die Londoner Untergrundbahnen. Berlin: 
Springer. 10M. 


realising the aims of the before-mentioned old 
|'man. With these traditions grew slowly the 
| hope of liberating the Orthodox East from the 
| yoke of the infidel, as a religious duty and his- 
torical mission for the Russian Tsars. 


| + The Affirmative Charter was brought from the 
| Patriarch in September, 1562, 
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These conclusions, chiefly based on the Rus- 
sian principal archives at the Foreign Office, 
may be further elucidated from the little known 
despatches of Sir Everard Fawkener to the 
Duke of Newcastle, preserved in the En lish 
Public Record Office, of which I quote here 
only one, dated August 28, 1736: 


‘Tam of opinion,”’ writes Fawkener, from Con- 
stantinople, ‘the Moscovites have had a good 
while views of driving the Turks from hence and 
establishing here. The Czar Peter had thoughts 
of it, and there is a Notion even among the Turks 
that he had made a Vow to be buried in Santa 
Sophia. 
in concert with the Emperor; but he did not, 
wanting help. He was to the last managing 
correspondences with the Greek subjects,* who are 
very numerous in the European Turkey, and accus- 
toming them by degrees to look upon him as the 
head and Protector of that Church and Nation. 
This design has been carried on since. The 
Bulgari who inhabit Thrace are a brave, sturdy 
people, and not only of the same religion, but 
speak a dialect of the same tongue. . . . There has 
been an emulation in the Czars of Muscovy to be 
thought successors of the Greek Emperors. I do 
not know wether they build any pretension upon 
the marriage of the Ozar John Bakylides with 
Sophia, Niece of Constant Palacologus, the last 
Greek Emperor, but they have the same religion, 
use the same character, and their church was 
formerly subject to the see of Constantinople. 
The Greeks would ran made with the thoughts of 
makivg an adoration in Santa Sophia.t This 
Empire [i.¢., Turkey} is declining, and I cannot 
help thinking tends towards its end. The Turks 
have an old Prophecy, and of which they have a 
great Dread, that they shall be overran by a white 
Nation, which they interpret the Russians ” (Public 
Record Office, Turkey, N. 30). 
B, ALEXANDRENKO. 


He was desirous of attaking them again | 


ln the unique copy.* It would seem desirable 
to get at the most original form of this 
quotation, as being the truest copy we now 
have of at least a part of the earlier edition of 
the play; and I therefore write this letter to 
inquire whether a copy of the first edition of 
Wilson’s Logic is to be got at. 

Even the copy in Bliss brings valuable 
information in the spelling ‘‘ Roisterdoister.” 
This makes the name fall into Jine wit. the 
othert alliterated names, ‘Ralph Roister- 
doister’’ being formed much like ‘ Hankin 
Hoddydoddy ” of the preceding line, I. 1. This 
also necessitates the putting of the heavier 
stress upon “ Roister” ; while the spelling, 
“‘Roister Doister,” often leads to its being 
placed on the second element, at least when 
Ralph is omitted. 

GEORGE HEMPL, 








WECKHERLIN’S ENGLISH POEM. 
The University, Tiibingen : Dec. 20, 1892, 

In 1619, the German poet, George Rodolphe 
Weckherlin, published an English poem under 
the title: ‘‘ A Panegyricke to the Lord Hays, 
Viscount of Doncaster, His Majesties of Great 
Britaine Ambassadour in Germany, sung by 
the Rhine. Printed at Stutgart by John 
Wyrich Resslin.’ Mr. W. B. Rye, in his 
interesting book, Zngland as seen by Foreigners in 
the Days of Elizabeth and James I. (p. exxiv.), 
says that this very rare volume “was sold at 
Bright’s sale in 1845, for £5 12s, 6d.” AsI 
am preparing a complete edition of Weckherlin’s 
poems, and, thus far, neither in Germany nor 
in England, have been able to find a trace of 
the above-mentioned poem, I should be thank- 
ful if anybody could tell me where to see a 





WILSON'S QUOTATION FROM UDALL’S | 
**ROISTER DOISTER.” 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. 
As is well known, Collier has in various places 
stated that he foun] in the first edition (1551) 
of Wilson’s Art ef Loyica copy of a letter pur- 
porting to be taken from an Interlude by 
Nicholas Udall. The statement has often been 
repeated, but whether anyone besides Collier 
claims to have seen the passage in the first 
edition of Wilson I cannot learn. Arber, in his 
edition of Poster Doister, states that he was 
unable to find a copy of the first edition, and 
that the quotation is not in the second edition 
(1662—for one of the two editions of 1552 ?). 
Arber adds that it ‘‘ apparently first appears in 
the third edition of 1663” [for the fourth edi- 
tion, 1553], and continues, *‘ At folio [ ] of this 
edition, Wilson, in treating of The Ambiguitie, 
adds, &e.”” Did the number of the folio fall 
out of Prof. Arber’s page of type, or are we to 
infer that he did not quote directly from 
Wilson, but hoped later to be able to supply 
the reference ? Was the quotation inserted in 
the first edition, but dropped from the second, 
and then restored in the third or fourth? Or 
is Collier's statement not true ? 


The earliest copy of this quotation of 
Wilson’s that I can get at here is the 
one in Bliss’s edition (1813) of Wood's 


Ath, Oxon, I., 213, and this professes to be 
from the edition of Wilson of 1567. This 
is, then, Bliss’s copy of a late edition of 
Wilson’s copy from an earlier edition of Udall’s 
play than the one preserved. Its orthography, 
in spite of the repeated copying, is much nearer 
that characteristic of Udall than is that found 


* Compare, als», The Intercourse of Dosipheus, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, with the Russian Government, 
1669-1707, by N. Kapterev (Moscow, 1891). 

t See Tournefort, Relation dun Voyage du Levant 
Paris, 1717, v. i., p. 98), 





copy of it, and I should be glad to purchase a 
bibliographicaliy correct and exact transcript 
of it at a suitable price. 

HERMANN FISCHER. 








DANTE’S ‘‘ GUZZANTE.” 
Paris: Jan. 10, 1893. 

Mr. Toynbee undertook to refute what he 
admitted to be the generally accepteu identifi- 
cation of Guzzante or Guizzante with Cadzand. 
I submit that he has failed to make out his case. 
He mainly relies on the reading ‘‘ Guizzante”’ ; 
but ‘ Guzzante,” though not even mentioned by 
Dr. Moore, is given as a variant by Scartazzini, 
and is preferred by Voletto and L. G. Blanc in 
their Dante Dictionaries. Scartazzini admits 
that the old commentators understood Dante to 
allude to a place, undiscoverable, five miles from 
sruges, whereas Cadzand is about fourteen ; but 
he appears to be unaware that the best manu- 
script of Benvenuto di Imola, the one chosen 
for the Florence edition of 1887, speaks of the 
dike as ‘‘ xv. milliaria "in length. A less 
trustworthy manuscript, indeed, says ‘‘ quinque 
milliaria.” Scartazzini adopts Wissant because 
he thinks Dante meant by Guizzante and 
Bruges the two extreme points of Flanders 
(albeit Bruges is not an extreme point), and 
because he finds from Kiepert’s Atlas that the 
Flemish dike is continued about up to Wissant. 
But the notion of ‘‘a” dike all the way from 
Bruges to Wissant is absurd; andif he refers 
to the dunes, these were formed not by the 

Flemings, but by wind and tide. 
Cadzand, it seems to me, gives a sense more 
in keeping with the context and with Dante’s 


manner. 
J. G. ALGER. 


* This may, however, simply be due to the fact 
that Wilson’s orthography much resembles that of 
his old teacher. 

t A little above, “‘sir Hugh Pye’’ doubtless 


STEPHANE MALLARME, 
London: Jan. 8, 1893. 


There are some inaccuracies in Mr. Gosse’s 
notes on Mallarmé’s Aprés-Midi dun Faune, 
which it may be worth while to correct. 

The poem, announced for several months pre- 
viously in the République des Lettres, was pub- 
lished in 1876 and not in 1877, nor was it ‘‘a 
sort of folio pamphlet,” but an orthodox quarto. 
I believe that it was one of the first examples 
of printing on Japanese per in France. 
Mallarmé’s Vathek and his translation of the 
Raven—this a very large folio—came out at 
the same time. L’Apres-Midi d'un Faune was 
reviewed shortly after its publication by Catulle 
Mendés in the République des Lettres. The 
notice was discreet and evasive. 

I have always understood that the magnifi- 
cent translation of Mr. Swinburne’s “Pilgrims” 
in the first number (if I mistake not) of the 
République des Lettres was Mallarmé’s. It is a 
masterpiece of the translator’s craft; and barring 
Mallarmé, I should say that Verlaine was the 
only then living Frenchman who could have 
done it. 

ALFRED NUTT. 


Ellesborough House, Tring: Jan. 11, 18¢3. 
I have no pretension to be a Bentley, but it 
strikes me the sonnet which Mr. Gosse has 
quoted would be less difficult if 1. 11 read 
‘* Dont la tombe de Poe éblouissante s’orne,”’ 
for 


** Dans la tombe,”’ &c. an 
G. A. Srmcox. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, Jan.fi6, 11.16am. Ethical : “‘ Oue Lady’s Tambler : 
a Legend and a Problem,” by the Rev. Philip Wicksteed. 
4p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘ Venezuela,” II., by 

Mr. E. D. Mathews. 


4 p.m. Sunday Lecture; “ Some Invasions of India 
and their Results,”’ illustrated, by Mr. R. W. Fraser. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Rousseau’s Zmile,” by Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead. . 
Monpay, Jan. 16,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Spanish 
Armada,” illustrated, by Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh. 
7.30 p.m. Bibliographical: ‘‘ Method in Biblio- 
graphy,”’ by Mr. Falconer n. , ; 
8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Painting, Ancient and 
Modern,” V.. by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. : 
8p.m. Victoria Institute : *‘ Why the Ocean is Salt,” 
by Prof. Hull. J 
8.30 pm. G aphical: ‘‘ Journeys in Sarawak, 
Borneo,” illustrated, = C. Hose, : 
Turspay, Jan. 17, 3 p.m. yal Institution : ‘‘ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” I., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Reorganisation of our 
Labour Department,” by Mr. David F. Schless. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “‘ Gas Power for 
Elestric Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. Dowson. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Mexico, Past and Present,” 
by Mr. E. J. > +. OAS sien 
8. .m. Zoological: * roposed Classification o' 
the eee ates with a Revision of the Genera,” by Mr. 
g atson; “ Descriptions of New Species of Dip- 
terous Insects of the Family Syrphida: in the Collection 
of the British Museum, with Notes on the Species 
described by the late Francis Waiker,” by Mr. E. E. 
Austen ; “‘ Two New Species of Copepoda from Zanzibar,” 
by Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne, i 
Wepwespay, Jan. 18,7 p.m. Meteorological : Annual General 
Meeting. Report of Council, Election of Officers, Presi- 
dential Address, “The High Altitudes of Colorado and 
eodore Williams. 


their Climates,” illustrated, by Dr. C. The : 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting, Presidential 
Address by Dr. R. Braithwaite. We A 

8p.m. Society of Arts: **The Miniog Industries of 
South Africa,” by Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tennyson,” 
1., by Canon Ainger. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Currency Problem 
in India,” by Mr. J. Barr Robertson. 

6p.m. London a : oe Lecture, ** Elec- 
tric Lighting, II., Lamps,” by . Silvanus Thompson. 
8 om. y Pmt “The Piants of Malanji, collected 
by Mr. A. Whyte, and described by Messrs. Britten, 
Baker, and Rendle,” by Mr. W. Carruth-rs; “* The Dis- 
trict traversed by the Anglo-French Sierra Leone 
Boundary Commission,” by Mr. G. F. Elliott. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘“* The Determination of the Ther- 
mal Expansion of Liquids,” by Prof. T. E. Thorpe ; ‘* The 
Thermal Expansion and Specific Volumes of tain 
Paraftins and Paraffin Derivatives,” by Prof. Thorpe and 
Mr. Lionel M. Jones; “‘The Hydrocarbons formed by 
Decomposition of the Citrene Dih drochlorides,”’ by 
Messrs. W. A. Tilden and Sidney Williamson ; “ Cam- 


“The Decaphanes formed from 





stands for ‘‘Sir Hugh Hye ”’—that is ‘‘ High.”’ 





horsulphonie Derivatives,’’ by Messrs. F, 8. Ki and 
Wi. Pope; "Tasca 
and Camphor,” by Mr. H. E. Armstrong. 
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8 p.m. Royal mR A “Painting, Ancient and 
Modern,” VI., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
8 p.m. Viking Club: ‘In Praise of Cockles,” by 


Mr. J. G. Moodie Heddle; “Our Laird in the South 
Country,” by Mr. W. T. Dennison. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Farpay. Jan. 20,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Huward Lecture, 
“The Development and Transmission of Power from 
Central Stations,’ [I , by Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Liquid Atmospheric 
Air,” by Prof. Dewar. 

Saturpay, Jan. 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Expression 
— Design in Music,” L., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H, 

arry. 


SCIENCE. 
A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. 
By F. Steingass, Ph.D. (W. H. Allen.) 


WueEn it is remembered that forty years 
have elapsed since Johnson’s Persian-Arabic 
English Dictionary was published, it cer- 
tainly seems surprising that a new work has 
not been produced before, The expense 
and time involved in such an undertaking, 
together with the small encouragement 
given to Oriental learning, have probably 
hitherto stood in the way. Dr. Steingass 
has taken Johnson’s dictionary as the basis 
of his new work, but has “ revised, enlarged, 
and entirely reconstructed it.” The manner 
in which he has done this will be best made 
apparent by some extracts from his preface. 
First, as regards the Arabic words, Dr. 
Steingass says :— 

‘* It seemed more advisable to restrict the selec- 
tion to such words as may either reasonably be 
supposed to occur in Persian authors, or which 
are actually found in the prescribed text-books, 
and in those productions of Persian literature, 
the perusal of which will be most beneficial to 
the student. In the former direction it appeared 
to the present author that a collection made by 
a learned Persian for the use of Persians had a 
paramount claim to serve as a groundwork for 
this part of the undertaking. ‘ Abdu’r-Rashid 
al-Husaini the author of a_highly-valued 
dictionary called the Farbangi Rasbidi has 
made a collection of this kind under the title of 
Muntakhabu’l-lughiat, dedicated by him to Shih 
Jahin of Dehli. The following reasons have 
induced the author to embody the whole of this 
compilation in the present dictionary :—‘Abdu’r- 
Rashid professes in the introduction to his 
work to have made from the Qamiis, the Surih, 
the Sibaih, and other sources, a selection of those 
Arabic words which are necessary (zard#riyah) 
and of frequent use (kastratu’l-isti‘mdl,’ and to 
have explained them in Persian equally ‘com- 
prehensible to the popular understanding 
(‘dm-fahm) and approved by the educated 
(khds-pasand).’ What he means by ‘necessary 
and of frequent use’ hecomes evident from the 
passages which he quotes in support of his ex- 
planations, and which are exclusively taken 
either from the chief Persian poets, as Firdausi, 
Anwari, Khikini, Nizami, Sa‘dé, Hafiz, &c., or 
from the Qur’iin and Hadis. This implies that 
the words selected by him are indispensable to 
a Persian of a studious turn of mind who is 
anxious to understand thoroughly the poetry of 
his own language, or who aspires to an initia- 
tion into the knowledge most highly prized by 
Muhammadans, namely, that of matters theo- 
logical, moral, and metaphysical, which abounds 
in quotations from and allusions to ‘the book’ 
and the ‘ traditions.’ ” 


Dr. 
found it necessary to supplement the Mun- 
takhab to a certain extent, continues : 


‘* Still greater importance has been placed on 
including in this dictionary Arabic words in 
daily use, such as in reality are met with in 
the best Persian authors from the days of the 


Steingass, after observing that he 





Shihnaimah to the Riiznimahs (Diaries) of the 
reigning Shah. For this purpose their prin- 
cipal works, especially those read for examina- 
tion, have been carefully gone through, with 
the result that the information given by 
Johnson under many of his Arabic headings 
has been largely supplemented by instances 
where the Arabic words enter into Persian 
phrases of a highly idiomatical character.” 


Dr. Steingass also explains many “ Arabic 
sentences or parts of sentences” embodying 
quotations from or allusions to passages of 
the Qur’an, the Traditions, and even of 
celebrated Arabic poems. 

‘* As for the Persian part, great obligations are 
primarily due and gratefully acknowledged to 
the excellent Persian-Latin Dictionary pub- 
lished by Vullers in about 2,500 quarto pages.” 


The author, however, was able to avail 
himself more fully than Vullers of the 
Babiri ‘Ajam, one of the more recent Per- 
sian Dictionaries compiled in India, which 
includes many modern phrases, metaphors, 
&c., not to be found in any other lexicon. 


‘* Other recent publications, consulted with 
advantage, are the Persian Dictionary Farhangi 
Nasiri and Schlimmer’s Terminologie medico- 
pharmaceutique Francaise-Persane, both litho- 
graphed in Teheran, the fornier in 1871, the 
latter in i874.” 


The most modern element, however, is found 
in the words taken from Mirza Ja‘far’s 
translation of modern plays, originally 
written in Turkish, and from the Shih’s 
diaries of his first two journeys to Europe 
in 1873 and 1878. 

The author does not inform us if he con- 
sulted any other works for the purpose of 
adding to tho modern element. It seems 
evident, at all events, that he has not 
availed himself of Kazimirski’s excellent 
Dialogues Frangais-Persans, as he does not 
include certain words which we find in 
those dialogues. On the whole, we should 
assume that his work is to be taken as 
theoretical rather than practical, in the sense 
that it will be found more useful to the 
student of Persian literature than of the 
modern colloquial language. 


For the last forty years, Johnson’s 


dictionary has been the only one of its kind | 


of any use to the English student; but its 
defects are so numerous that the earnest 
student is very frequently obliged to resort 
to separate Arabic and Persian dictionaries 
for more trustworthy information. In fact, 
he who wishes to gain a sound knowledge 
of Persian literature must not only, as Dr. 
Steingass observes, sooner or later become 
a student of Arabic, but he must from the 
beginning of his studies seek help from such 


Arabic lexicons as offer thoroughly accurate | 


definitions, as he will often find this the only 
means of zetting the exact sense. As regards 
the pure Persian element, he will have to 
adopt a similar course. 
however, to dispense with a dictionary, 
Persian-Arabic-English, not simply because 
it is comprehensive, but because it explains 
certain Arabic words which have become 
modified in form or meaning when used in 
Persian, and also phrases and sentences of 
mixed Arabic and Persian. 

Whether the author has so “ revised, 
enlarged, and entirely reconstructed” 
Johnson’s lexicon as to obviate the hitherto 





existing necessity of referring to such 
works as Lane’s Arabic-English Dictionary 
and the original Persian Burhani Kati‘ 
remains to be learned from habitual use 
of his work. If he has done so he has 
made a vast advance upon Johnson, and 
must have spent years of arduous toil 
upon his task. But it is very much to be 
regretted that the author found it lie 
outside the scope of his work to give the 
explanations of the Persian lexicographical 
sources in the original, as Vullers does, 
since those original explanations add greatly 
to the authority of such a work, and 
also serve as a check upon the translations 
of its compiler. The need of such a check 
is evident from the lexicon of Vullers 
himself, who, eminent scholar as he was, 
occasionally trips in his apprehension of 
the Persian originals. In fact, Persian 
lexicography has not hitherto made such 
advances that we can afford to dispense 
with any authority for statements made 
that is available ; and since the present 
undertaking was already so large, we 
certainly think it should have been ex- 
tended so far as to ensure it all possible 
scientific value, especially as it may for 
years be the only important dictionary of 
its kind before the student. 

As regards the Arabic part, we think it 
would have added greatly to the scientific 
value of the work if Lane’s explanations of 
the words had been given whenever it was 
possible to do so, since, we think, all Arabic 
scholars will agree that implicit reliance can 
be placed upon those explanations. 

Detailed criticism of so extensive a work 
is of course impossible within our limits, 
but we cannot refrain from observing that 
in opening its pages at random we have 
met with definitions which do not accord 
with those given by the Burhini Kati‘. It 
would have been so easy to verify the pure 
Persian terms by reference to that famous 
dictionary that we regret the author has not 
done so in all cases. It is rather difficult 
to understand his explanation, in the 
prefaco, of the Persian pronunciation. 
Does he maintain that the modern Persian 
pronounces the long @ as in “ father” ? 
This is the Arab pronunciation, but not the 
Persian, which is as nearly as possible that 
of a in “all.” 

C. E. Witson. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





It is impossible, | 


THE HITTITE SEAL FROM BOR, 
London : December 21, 1892. 

The article by Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth 
on ‘‘ Pre-Hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
published in the Lecueil de Travaux, vol. xiv. 
liv. 1 et 2 (1892), is undoubtedly an important 
contribution to Hittite research. It can scarcely 
be any longer asserted that the Hittites were 
distinctively non-Semitic. The authors, without 
expressing an opinion on this particular matter, 
have taken great pains to delineate accurately 
the features of an ancient dignitary whose 
profile stands out in relief on a stele at Bor 
in Cappadocia, a place contiguous to the site 
of Tyana. ‘‘ The head,” we are informed, ‘‘ has 
been drawn from two photographs compared 
with one another, and with our notes.’’ The 
features are unquestionably Semitic: indeed, 
more than one person has spoken of the face 
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as Jewish. A similar remark might be made 
with respect to the figures on the monument at 
Ibreez (or Ivriz), now newly photographed and 
drawn. 

At present, however, my principal con- 
cern is with the circular silver seal which was 
purchased by Mr. Hogarth at Bor, and which is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. The seal 
bears a central standing figure, with Hittite 
characters both before and behind. Here, 
again, notwithstanding the small size of the 
figure, the engraver has not failed to delineate 
the quasi-Jewish nose. The inscription before 
the tigure is not altogether identical with that 
behind; and thus in this, as in some other 
respects, there is an important difference from 
the Tarkutimme seal. Messrs. Ramsay and 
Hogarth observe : 


‘* This real may, with every appearance of proba- 
bility, be supposed to have belonged to one of the 
priest-dynasts of Tyana, and to give his portrait, 
or the portrait of his god, which would greatly 
resemble his own, if we assume that the priests 
wore the dress and represented the character of 
the god.”’ 

The dress resembles a good deal the dress of 
Tarkutimme ; but the attitude and expression 
are different, being what would be suitable in 
one pronouncing a judgment or laying down 
the law, 

To determine what the sense of the inscription 
may be, one naturally looks first to the four 
characters in front of the figure. The symbol 
at the top, above the left hand, is at first some- 
what perplxing. After careful examination, 
I have come to the conclusion that it represents 
—if not a piece of rope—a strip of some fabric 
intertwined, a bandage. In the place which 
this symbol occupies, we might look for either 
the personal or official name of the person 
represented. A probable solution of the 
difficulty which presents itself is to be found in 
two passages of the Old Testament in which a 
ruler is spoken of as ‘‘ binding.”” Thus we have 
in Isaiah iii. 7, “I will not be a_ binder 
(chobesh).”” And still more important in some 
respects are the words of Job xxxiv. 17, where, 
in answer to the charge of injustice brought 
against God, it is said, ‘‘ Shall, indeed, one that 
hateth judgment bind (yachabosh)?” But to 
find analogies we scarcely need go beyond our 
own idiom. If we do not call a ruler “a 
binder,” it is common enough to speak of edicts 
and laws which ‘‘bind.” Moreover, the 
designation ‘one who binds” would be 
especially appropriate in the case of a ruler 
intermediary between God and man, and 
declaring the divine will. Taking, then, the 
first character as denoting, though with a 
special shade of signification, “ruler,” we 
come to the symbol of oval form beneath. 
This I have long regarded as denoting “‘ city.” 
Prof. Sayce, if I recollect rightly, formerly 
took the same view, but he changed it sub- 
sequently for the opinion that this is the 
symbol of deity—an interpretation which, in 
my judgment, presents insuperable difficulties. * 
The symbol is doubled to indicate, as else- 
where, the plural. So far, then, we have 
arrived at the meaning, ‘‘ Ruler of the cities.” 
The next and last character of this series, in 
front of the dignitary, may be expected to 
indicate the country or district in which the cities 
were placed. It is an angular figure, with 
curious irregularities, occurring again, of some- 
what larger size and fuller development, in 
the series of characters behind. Viewed as a 
sort of map or plan, it becomes intelligible. 
Indeed, taking into account the twofold occur- 
rence, with the variations, it seems difficult or 


* On this character I may refer to one of the 
articles on ‘* The Hittites’? which I contributed to 
Nature, April 19, 1888, p. 592; ef. Nature, March 29, 
p. 514 
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impossible to find any other meaning." It is 
also to be observed that there is a remarkable 
correspondence between this character and the 
heights enclosing the country east of Tyana, 
as delineated ou the map opposite page 330 of 
Prof. Ramsay’s Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor. The mountains to the south are in 
part absent, probably because these mountains 
and their silver mives were under other 
authority. Taking all things into account, we 
may designate the country, at least provision- 
ally, as Tyanitis, even if it did not fully corre- 
spond with the district afterwards so called. 
We shall thus have ‘“ Ruler of the Cities of 
Tyanitis.”” Passing to the inscription (of five 
characters) behind, we have at the top the oval 
character ‘“‘city” again doubled, then the 
angular symbol of the country, then the 
symbol ‘“‘binder” or ‘‘ruier,” though less 
carefully executed ; and beneath is a numeral, to 
be read backwards, like the characters behind 
Tarkutimme. The numeral (11) is essentially 
Babylonian, and would mean 100, though in 
the Babylonian numeration the central vertical 
line would be superfluous. The meaning will 
then be; ‘‘ Of the cities of Tyanitis ruler of 
a hundred.”” A hundred, we may take it, is 
used as a round number. 

If, at the remote period with which this seal 
is to be associated, there existed in Cappadocia 
a state of things similar to that described by 
Strabo—and Messrs Ramsay and Hogarth 
seem inclined to this view—then the original 
possessor of the seal was probably a potentate 
more or less subordinate, and owing allegiance 
to a supreme Cappadocian authority. This 
may help to explain his office as ruler being 
designated otherwise than by the tall cone, 
the ‘‘king” symbol on the seal of Tarkutimme 
and elsewhere. 

The authorities of the Ashmolean Museum 
deserve to be congratulated on the acquisition 
of this important seal, in addition to the 
bilingual seal of Indilimma and the very in- 
teresting cubical seal from Tarsus. 

THOMAS TYLER. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE last number of Nature contained the first 
of a new series of ‘‘ Scientific Worthies,” being 
the portrait of Sir Archibald Geikie, reproduced 
by some process of photogravure, which (we 
confess) has not the same attraction for us as 
the fine engraving of Jeans and Stodart. The 
accompanying memoir is written by Prof. A. de 
Lapparent, who occupies the chair of geology 
in what is known as the Facultés Libres at 
Paris. 

Two scientific societies will hold their annual 
meetings on Wednesday next, January 18: the 
Microscopical and the Meteorological. At the 
former, the presidential address will be 
delivered by Dr. R. Braithwaite; and at the 
latter, by Dr. C. Theodore Williams, upon 
“The High Altitudes of Colorado and their 
Climates,” illustrated with lantern slides. 


Tue third and fourth volumes (completing 
the work) of Mr. H. C. Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World, will be published by 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill about the end of this 
month. Vol. IIL. deals with the history and 


*1I may here quote the words of Dr. E. B. 
Tylor: ‘‘Map-making is a branch of picture- 
writing with which the savage is quite familiar, 
and he is often more skilful in it than the majority 
of civilised men.’’ The makers of this seal were, 
of course, neither savage nor uncivilised. The 
use of map-symbols resulted from the absence of 
phonetic writing. But whether such writing was 
still altogether unknown when this real was 
executed, it is impossible to determine. As the 
engraver of an official seal, he may have followed 








ancient usage. 











administration of hospitals in all countries 
throughout the world. Vol. IV. relates to 
hospital construction, and contains an exhaustive 
bibliography and a portfolio of plans. These 
plans comprise those of the principal British, 
colonial, American, and foreign hospitals, con- 
valescent institutions, nurses’ homes, and medical 
school buildings, drawn to the same scale. It 
also contains plans of every hospital in London 
in the jubilee year of Her Majesty’s reign. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Senart, the editor of the Edicts of 
Asoka, has been elected president of the 
Académie des Inscriptions fcr the current 
year, and M. Paul Meyer, vice-president. We 
may also mention that Prof. Ad. Tobler, 
of Berlin, has been elected a foreign corre- 
spondent, in the room of the late M. Rangabé. 


THE PRabylonianand Oriental Record for Decem- 
ber prints the paper by M. Salomon Reinach, 
upon ‘‘ Celtic Tin,” recently read before the 
Académie des Inscriptions. Dealing with the 
Greek name for tin (xacgirepos), he argues, 
first, that the only source of tin known to the 
ancient world was the Cassiterides islands ; and 
that in default of any better origin (Sanskrit or 
Accadian) the name of the metal was probably 
derived from the place where it was found—as 
“copper”? from Cyprus, and ‘‘ bronze”? from 
Brundisium. Looking then for a Celtic ety- 
mology of Cassiterides, he finds it in the form 
cassi—(cf. Cassi-vellaunus, &c.), to which M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has assigned the meaning 
of ‘‘exceeding.” Assuming that the termina- 
tion feros may mean “remote,” he interprets 
Cassiterides = insulae extimae. Finally, he 
points out that, as the word is found in Homer, 
Celtic must have been already spoken in Gaul 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.c. 


M. H. Pocnon, French consul at Bagdad, 
has reprinted from the Mémoires of the Société 
de Linguistique (Paris: Bouillon) a very learned 
paper upon a Mandaean charm against evil 
spirits. This charm is written spirally on the 
inside of a clay basin which M. Pognon obtained 
at Bismaya or Mismaya, a ruined site in 
Mesopotamia. The character and the language 
are almost identical with those of the MSS. of 
the few Mandaean texts that we possess; but 
in an elaborate argument, mainly geographical 
and historical, M. Pognon contends that the 
inscription is much older than these MSS., 
though he can only date it as between the 
third and the twelfth century, A.D. He prints 
it in full, with philological notes, and a copious 
glossary. : 

Pror. HENRI CoRDIER has reprinted from 
the 7’ oung-Pav (Leyden: Brill)—the journal of 
which he is joint editor with Prof. Gustave 
Schlegel—a paper entitled ‘* Half a Decade of 
Chinese Studies, 1886-1891,” which he originally 
read before the Oriental Congress held in 
London in 1891. After mention of the 
Sinologists who have died, it gives a brief 
summary of publications on Chinese, arranged 
according to countries. As befits the work of 
one who was in his younger days librarian to 
the North China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, it is written in excellent English, and 
is also marked by the attention paid to biblio- 
graphical details. 











REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cuirrron Suaxsrere Sociery.—(Saturday, Nov. 26.) 


Dr. Artuur B. Prowse, president, read - r 
on ‘‘ Nature Notes in ‘Cam .” Hesaid that 
Jobn Lyly’s references to Natwe and natural 
objects are of very variable value ; for, while there 
is evidence.that he thought a good deal about the 
teachings deducible from many of Nature’s 
operations, it is at the same time plainly shown 
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that his acquaintance with the operations and 
objects themselves was derived mainly at second- 
hand, and from popular misconceptions of natural 
history. This was illustrated by references to 
the principal pa:sages iu ‘‘ Campaspe’’ which bear 
upon these points: good examples of the last 
being—‘‘ Where the rainbow toucheth the tree, no 
caterpillar will hang on the leaves’’ ; and ‘‘ Where 
the glow-worm creepeth in the night, no adder 
will go in the day’; which are taken from one 
of the epilogues. Among the truer and more 
worthy utterances of the author, the following were 
specially mentioned : — ‘‘ Art must yield to 
nature,’”’ which very appropriately is put into 
Apelles’ mouth ; and Plato's words, ‘‘ You attri- 
bute so much to nature, by searching for things 
which are not tobe found, that, whilst you study 
a cause of your own, you omit the occasion itself.’’ 
(Saturday, Dee. 17.) 

Miss Fiorence Herararu in the chair.—Miss 
Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper on ‘‘ Metaphors and 
Similes in ‘1 Henry VI.,’”’ said that enthusiastic 
devotees studying a Shaksperiau drama of un- 
questioned genuineness approach it with absolute 
reverrnce, but a doubtful play they criticise with 
light heart and facile pen, assigning all beauties to 
Shakspere and al! defects to an alien haud. It is 
more than doubtful if in ‘‘1l Henry VI.”’ it 
was Shakspere who amused himself aud the public 
by puzzling out the intermiuable genealogical 
tree of Edward the Third's descendants by paint- 
ing a coarse and smoke-blackened image of the 
Fair Maid of France, and by sending up showers 
of brilliant metaphorical rockets, to descend as the 
poorest of sticks. ‘Throughout the play the 
mountain-peaks of imagery are constantly used as 
a favourable spot whence to tike a dizzy leap into 
commonplace. <A detailed consideration of the 
figurative languase in ‘‘1 Henry VI.’’ shows 
that the vibrant echoes of noble utterance are 
nearly always checked by a weak and foolish con- 
clusion. In the most sustained metaphor in the 
play (iv. 2, 45-56), we seem to feel the touch and 
hear the vuice of the master who delighted so 
keenly in allusions to the excitement of the chase 
and to the graceful denizens of forest and park. 
The associations of his boyhood are always strong 
within him, and illustrations drawn from the 
music of the horns and the baying of the hounds, 
mocked by the distant echo, appear to come to 
his pen more readily than those from any other 
range of subjects. The pun at the close of 
Talbot’s speech, 

‘** And they shall find dear deer of us, my friends,”’ 


has a truly Shaksperian ring, and has its counter- 
parts in ‘‘1 Henry LV.” (v. 4, 107-8), and less 
palpably in ‘‘Macbeth’’ (iv. 3, 205-7). —Dr. 
Arthur B. Prowse, ina paper on ‘‘ Nature Notes 
in ‘ 1 Henry VI.,’’ cited, with comments, the 
various allusions of the kind in the play, and 
carse to the conclusion that they are much more 
in accordance with Skakspere s style of illustra- 
tion than with that of any of his contemporaries. 
—Mise Herapath read a paper cutitled ‘‘ Father 
and Son,’’ which dealt with the pathetic relation- 
ship of Old Talbot and John Talbot. This is no un- 
worthy instance of that marvellous influence 
which Shakspere exercised cver men’s minds 
through his instinctive recognition of the hidden 
link of affiuity which is the subtle power of un- 
definable but real sympathy. Evidence was 
adduced from Touchstone, Helena and UWermia, 
and the Sonncts, to show that this recognition 
underlies his conceptions of companionship, 
friendship, ani love. ‘Tne interviews between the 
Talbots bring it into striking prominence. 


Axc.o-Russran Literary Socrety.—( Tuesday, 
Jan. 8.) 


Tue Anglo-Russian Society held its first meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. E. A. Cazalet, in 
room No. 6 at the Imperial Institute. Two 
lectures on Russian were delivered a year ago by 
Mr. Cazalet at the Royal United Se vice Institu- 
tion; when he recommended the formation of such 
aliterary club. With the aid of an influential 
committee, he has now carried his proposal into 
effect. Among others present were Colonel 
Davis, Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, Capt. W. Thornton 
(hon. sec), Dr. A. D. Pollen, M. Fontanier, 
the Rev. Arthur Thompson (late chaplain at 





St. Petersburg), and Messrs. Henry Riola, 
Alexander Kinloch, E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, 
James Wilson, J. G. Procter, A. Linden, 
and Arthur A. Sykes. Congratulatory letters 
and telegrams were read from Baron Osten- 
sachen (vice-president of the St. Petersburg 
Geographical Society), Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogué, and others.—In his inaugural address, the 
chairman thanked Sir Robert Biddulph for his 
concession of the room, and explained the objects 
of the society. They were to form a Russian 
library and reading-room, to hear papers read, 
and to hold monthly debates in English and 
Russian. Above all things, the discussion of 
Russian politics will be excluded. It was often 
the case, he said, that Englishmen did not like 
Russians, because they did not knowthem. They 
would not try to emulate the old woman who said 
she only hated two things—prejudice and the 
French. A man to have friends must show him- 
self friendly, and it was the duty of an elder nation 
like the English to hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to a younger country. The Crimean War 
was the cause of Rursia’s forming fresh commercial 
relations with other nations, to the detriment of 
Great Britain. Many commodities which were 
once imported were now exported from Russia. 
It was necessary to get more in touch with that 
couutry, that English trade might regain its old 
ascendancy. The formation of the Anglo-Russian 
Society was most favourably received by Russian 
publicists and journalists, some of whom, he 
hoped, would contribute papers to be read before 
them.—Dr. Jobn Pollen (of the Indian Civil 
Service, and late Vice-Consul at Odessa) then read 
a paper on the Russian language and literature, in 
the course of which he said : ‘ My original prejudices 
with regard to Russia were specdily removed on 
closer acquaintance. Carrying with me an intimate 
knowledge of the English constitution and 
of the Indian village systems, I found little 
that was new in the Russian peasant com- 
munities, as the Kast and West curiously 
copjoin in Russia. I had pictured to myself a 
semi-barbarous, tallow-can‘le eating, backward, 
untruthful, demorali-ed race -living under iron 
tyranny, and imbued with the greatest suspicion 
of, and hatred towards, all foreigners, especially 
Englishmen. To my surprise, I founda happy, 
contented, hospitable, self-respecting people, full 
of kindliness and of quaint curiosity towards 
foreigners, and a very flattering regard and ad- 
miration for the English in particular. It is true 
that this is not the picture ordinarily painted of 
Russia, either by themselves or others. However, 
the common average Iiussian impressed me most 
favourably. As to the language, itis the grandest 
tongue that I have any knowledge of. It is both 
soft and strong, and its structure is eminently 
scientific. Like all other healthy languages, it is 
still growing, and is distinctly ‘‘ voracious,’’ 
absorbing ideas and phrases from all other tongues. 
If I may hazarda prophecy, Russian will be simpli- 
fied in the future, and the desirability of a system of 
transliteration in the more approved Roman charac- 
ters will be recognised, thus avoiding the break of 
gauge between the literatures of the Kast and of the 
West. In one point, English has the advantage. 
It is a better business language, and, as such, is 
preferred by the merchants of Moscow. The 
meaning of a contract can be put much more 
concisely and clearly in commercial English.’’ The 
lecturer then dwelt on the literary merits and 
graces of Pushkin, Turgenev, Gogol, Shenshin 
(recently dead), Maikov, and others, and rebutted 
the assertion that Russian literature is merely an 
echo from the West. Russians are well versed in 
the works of our writers, and it only remains for 
the English to return the compliment.—A vote of 
thanks to Dr. Pollen was proposed by Col. Davis, 
and seconded by Mr. Delmar Morgan.—The Rev. 
Arthur Thompson and others also addressed the 
meeting. 


Exuizanetuan Sociery.—( ednesday, Jan. 4.) 


Freperick Rogers, Esq., in the chair. —Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “All's Well that Ends 
Well,”? and ‘Troilus and Cressida,’’ considered 
from a chronological and dramatic point of view. 
She remarked that each of these plays are 
supposed by many critics to belong to two dates 
far apart, the first being sometimes identified with 
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the *‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,”’ praised by Meres in 
his Palladis Janua (1598). The passages usually 
received as early work in ‘‘ All’s Well that End's 
Well’? closely resemble in their style, especially in 
the use of rhyme and metaphor, that of ‘‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’’ the success of which would make 
an allusion to it in the title of the next a good 
advertisement. These passages contain allusions to 
the chief events and personages of the play, and 
warrant us in thinking that there has been no 
substantial alteration in the outline of the plot; 
great part of certain prose scenes, Parolles’ first 
interview with Helen, and the two first scenes of 
the clown, may also be early work. In the later 
portion of the play, the effort after ornate writing 
has been abandoned for a strong, simple style, in 
which the author chiefly strives to express 
thought, feeling, and character. Parolles, 
from a mere fantastic fashionable, has become 
a careful study of the adventurer, ruling 
through the folly of his dupes, but ruined 
by his own conceit in the moment of success. 
The Clown, interesting in his first form as being 
the precursor of Touchstone and Teste, becomes 
more definite and more closely associated with 
them; Helen, to begin with, a gentle, sentimental 
young lady, now illustrates the power of a steady 
will, tho labour, sacrifice, and unswerving deter- 
riination which alone ensure success in life. In 
** All’s Well that Ends Well,’’ the major portion 
of the first play had been cancelled, a few easily 
recognised fragments alone remaining of it; in 
‘*Troilus and Cressida’’ Shakspere followed 
quite a different method, leaving some scencs 
almost intact, replacing others with totally new 
matter, and retouching the remainder so elabo- 
rately, and with such careful imitation of his old 
style, as to make it extremely diflicult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between the carly and 
late work. ‘The former belongs to a time when 
Shakspere no longer had to struggle to express 
himeelf, but delighting in his dexterity, his gift of 
melodious verse, and fertile imagination, wrote 
every line with a definite dramatic purpose; the 
scenes are full of passion, brilliant comedy, aud 
strong tragic power; the characterisation is clear, 
well defined, with great variety and much 
contrast—the work of a practised dramatic author. 
The latter part belongs to his gloomy middle 
period, when he found his comedy in evil, rather 
than in weakness or stupidity, when its buoyancy 
end geniality was for the time obscured. In this 
portion the style is very massive, and in the 
Ulysses scenes thought often scems to preponderate 
over characterisation and dramatic action. It 
mainly treats of the two idcals of worldly life: that 
to which the chief good is fame, nobly attained 
by constant labour, and in submission to con- 
stituted authority ; and that which finds it in one of 
the many forms of self indulgence. 





AnistoreLian Socrery.— (Monday, Jan. 9.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Eeq., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. A. G. Greenhill, was elected a mem- 
ber. Mr. Boutwood read a paper on ‘‘ The Psych- 
ology of the Sub-conscious.’’ After surveying the 
general position of the question of the existence 
of unconscious or sub-conscious psychical states, 
as left by Sir William Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, 
and Profs. Sully and James, he declared his 
own leaning to au affirmative answer, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the bearing of the question on 
general psychological doctrines. The recognition 
of a ‘‘ sub-conscious’’ sphere in psychology would 
render necessary a more or less complete revision 
of our conception of the psychical agent. In 
modern philosophy, the soul—whether it be an 
unitary immaterial substance, or a collective name 
for an indefinite number of psychical units - is in- 
timately connected with theories of knowledge and 
perception, and is spoken of as if conscious- 
ness were its essential property and unique mani- 
festation. Mr. Bontwood proposed a return to the 
mediaeval dcctrine, that the soul is the substantial 
form of the body, the root of all vital activity, and 
not of the phencemena of consciousness alone. He 
further urged that this change in the conception 
was not only necessary, to reconcile such facts of 
common experience as the lapse of voluntary and 
deliberate actions into habitual and automatic ones, 
but also was of the first importance in ethics. —The 





| Paper was followed by a discussion. 
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FINE ART. 


Cairo : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 
and Social Life. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Virtue. ) 

‘Hu who hath not seen Cairo hath not seen 
the world. Her soil is gold; her Nile is a 
marvel; her women are as the damsels of para- 
dise; her houses are palaces; and her air is 
soft, sweet smelling as aloes-wood, refreshing 
the heart—and how can Cairo be otherwise 
when she is the mother of the world.” 


Even to-day, in spite of changes, Kahira 
the Guarded deserves the impassioned 
eulogies of the Arabian poet. The old 
proverb, that he who has once tasted of the 
waters of the Nile returns to drink of them 
again, has as yet lost none of its truth ; 
for Egypt is full of a wonderful beauty and 
fascination, and Cairo is the crown of 
Egypt, the jewel ‘‘diamond-bright” of 
About’s fellah. 

The endeavour to write a book that shall 
be worthy of such a subject is doomed to 
be in part a failure. Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
volume, however, in spite of its short- 
comings, is always sympathetic and often 
successful; but it is, of course, impossible 
in three hundred pages to deal adequately 
with the history, monuments, and social 
life of a city so full of historical memories, 
motley crowds, and superb buildings. 

The weakest chapters are those relating 
to subjects that do not appeal to the general 
public, for whom this book is specially in- 
tended. Butin his other works Mr. Lane- 
Poole has minutely treated of Saracenic 
art and architecture ; and the copious refer- 
ences to them make it easy for those who, 
having found the short sketches of the Cairo 
mosques and museum of Arab art inter- 
esting, desire to pursue the study further. 
Yet even in the rather meagre chapters he 
devotes to these matters it is impossible 
always to agree with him. To differ from 
so widely accepted an authority is somewhat 
hazardous; but I fancy most people who 
know the mosques of Cairo will resent his 
strictures on that of the Sultan Hassan, a 
truly noble building—all the nobler, indeed, 
on account of its stern simplicity, alluded 
to by Mr. Lane-Poole with something like 
contempt. His chapter, however, on 
‘‘Modern Babylon” is excellent, and his 
descriptions of the Coptic churches among 
the best in the volume. Visitors to Egypt 
will be grateful to him for revealing to them 
the beauties of the Mu’allaka, or hanging 
church, one of the most interesting buildings 
in Lower Egypt. Thechurch of St. Sergius, 
the church chiefly visited by tourists, is less 
remarkable, and, except for its screen and 
some examples of Coptic figure carving, is 
chiefly notable for the legend that the Holy 
Family hid in its crypt during the Herodian 
persecution. 

While describing the domestic architecture 
of the city Mr. Lane-Poole complains, with 
good reason, of the evil influence of suc- 
cessive Khedives, who all seem to have 
delighted in pulling down the beautiful 
buildings of an older day and erecting ugly 
Italianised villas and palaces in their place. 





It is to be hoped that these depredations 
will be sevorely controlled in the future, and | 


that the assurance he founds upon the 
apparent good sense of the present ruler 
may not be disappointed. Still he shows 
himself anxious and willing to encourage 
reforms, where reform is synonymous with 
improvement; for though he regrets the 
gradual disappearance from the landscape 
of the sikiya and shadif, he is ready to 
welcome the introduction of the more useful 
and less picturesque steam pump. 

Mr. Lane-Poole is at his best in this book 
when he is discussing the character of the 
Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly 
‘understands them and has heart enough to 
sympathise with them. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Stevenson’s account of the 
Samoans in A Foot-note to History, we have 
had in no recent publication so discrimin- 
ating and faithful an account of a peoplealien 
to us in morals, habits, and thought. And 
it is because of his acquaintance with the 
people of the Delta that his chapter on 
English rule in Egypt is of great value. 
‘Without England,” he writes, ‘ nothing 
would have been accomplished. And if 
England, after laying her hand to the 
plough, looks back, all that has been won 
by her patient endeavours will be assuredly 
lost.” The fellah certainly needs protec- 
tion, for he is not fit to govern himself, 
though “he is no fool, and sometimes can 
seo as far as most people.” He has suffered 
so many centuries of oppression and cruelty 
that he necessarily requires guiding care- 
fully and firmly. It is interesting to see 
low many of Mr. Lane-Poole’s suggestions 
and criticisms were vaguely shadowed forth 
thirty years ago in Lady Duff Gordon’s 
delightful letters. 

Indeed the true value of this book lies in 
its graphic account of modern Egypt, the 
Egypt of Abbas II. For the ordinary tourist 
mainly regards it as a place where he may see 
mummies and ride donkeys ; and the guide- 
books are chiefly concerned with bald and in- 
correct sketches of the Pharaonic dynasties, 
and briefand unwarranted explanations of the 
pictures in the tombs. But Mr. Lane-Poole 
reminds us that the Egypt of the Mahom- 
medans, the Egypt of the Saracenic in- 
vasion, is certainly as worthy of study ; for 
the ways of life and methods of thought 
introduced by Amr and his followers are 
not yet dead and done with. 

The illustrations are often excellent and 
never really bad. The landscapes and 
architectural drawings are very well done, 
and give no inadequate notion of the city 
and its surroundings. The representations 
of figures and faces are less good, the latter 
being invariably too darkly shaded. There 
is not a donkey-boy in Cairo but would 
angrily deny his likeness to the picture on 
p. 247. He has a profound contempt for a 
‘* black” man, and certainly has a right to 
resent being called one. 

In a second edition it would be well if a 
map of modern Cairo were added, as a 
supplement to that given of the mediaeval 
town. 

On the whole, Mr. Lane-Poole deserves 
to be congratulated. He has done both the 
reading and travelling public a real service, 
and produced a beautiful guide-book to a 
beautiful city. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 





LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Sidt: Christmas Day, 1892. 


BEFoRE leaving Cairo I made a catalogue of 
the Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the Gizeh Museum, 
aud so had an opportunity of comparing the 
copies of them made by Dr. Winckler and 
myself with the originals. The result has been 
some corrections of interest. 

Thus, in the letter of Addu-ithe (Winckler, No. 
154), of which T have given a translation in the 
Records of the Past (v., pp. 83-5), my conjecture 
that we ougbt to read Sunama, the Biblical 
Shunem, in the forty-second line, is proved to 
be right. In the letter of Ebed-tob, of Jeru- 
salem, again (Winckler, No. 199), the name of 
the ’Sute or Bedouin follows the ideograph of 
“country” ia 1. 10, so that we must translate 
‘*we have effected that they should give Labai 
and the country of the ’Sute to the men of the 
district of the Confederates.” Another import- 
ant correction is that of a passage in a letter of 
Su-yardata (Winckler, No. 100 Il. 33-35), which 
ought to run: ‘‘And now Labai has captured 
Ebed-tob, and has taken his cities.” This 
assures us that the fears of Ebed-tob proved 
only too well-grounded, and that he eventually 
fell into the hands of his enemies. I may 
further mention that Dr. Winckler is correct in 
reading Uzu as the name of the city mentioned 
by the governor of Tyre (Winckler, No. 99, ll. 
11-30), and that consequently the editors of the 
Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum 
are wrong in making it S’azu. As I have else- 
where pointed out, Uzu is the Usu of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, the Hosah of Joshua, 
xix. 29. 

While I am on the subject of the proper 
names which occur in the Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets, I may as well refer to two identifica- 
tions which have suggested themselves to me. 
The city of Buzruna, which is described as 
being in the neighbourhood of Ashtarti, or 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim, and Damascus (Tell el- 
Amarna, No 43), must be the Bostra of classical 
geography, now Bosrah. The name of Kha- 
lunni, which is coupled with Buzruna, may be 
preserved in the modern Nahr ’Allav. I 
think, moreover, an explanation can be 
given of the name of the Egyptian governor 
Subandu or Sumandu—for the name is written 
in both ways. The Egyptian city of Mendes is 
called Bindidi in the Assyrian texts, while the 
Smendes of Manctho is the Nes-Bandaddu of 
the hieroglyphs; the Egyptian nes, as is well 
known, being represented in Greek transcrip- 
tions of proper names by asimplesorz. In 
Subandu or Sumandu I would therefore see, as 
in Smendes, an Egyptian Nes-Bandaddi. If 
this is right, the abbreviated pronunciation of 
nes would go back to the age of the XVIJIth 
Dynasty. 

On my way to Sitit I have revisited the 
quarries at the northern end of Gebel Abu 
Foda, where I copied a number of Greek in- 
scriptions seven years ago. They are approached 
by a long road cut in the rock, and consisting 
for the most part of steps, about eighty of 
which still remain. At the foot of the oliff are 
the remains of a town which Jomard identified 
with the Pescla of the Notitia. The qusrries 
are opposite the site of Kusae, where Hathor 
and her cow were worshipped; in the Graeco- 
Roman age she was known as Aphrodité 
Urania. Fronting the main entrance of the 
quarries is a stele divided into two halves, In 
the left-hand half a king is represented making 
an offering to Thoth, Horus, and Hathor; in 
the right-hand half to Ammon, Min, and the 
seated Osiris. Mr. Wilbour, who accompanied 


me, succeeded in deciphering the mutilated 
cartouches contained in the stele, and found 
that they bore the name of Tiberius Caesar. 
Among the Greek inscriptions which I copied, 
one is dated in the 5th year of Caligula and 
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another in the 4th year of ‘“‘ Nero Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus.”’ 

One of the most interesting of the Greek 
texts was copied, but very imperfectly, by 
Nestor L’Hote. In spite of the badness of the 
copy however, it has restored by Letronne 
with so much skill that only one word in his 
restoration needs correction. The actual reading 
of the text is :-— 


‘Epuijs “Qpos *"Adpodirn 
Bidwar [sic] défav Kad xdpw Li. 


The inscription is written in large square letters 
on the left-hand side of the entrance to the 

uarries, and, as will be seen, refers to the 
three gods in the left-hand half of the stele. 
Aphrodité, however, naturally absorbed the 
ehief part of the worship of the pilgrims to the 
shrine, and several of the proskynémata are 
addressed to her alone. One of the inscrip- 
tions is dedicated to Pan, the Egyptian Min, 
while Ammon appears in one of them as “ the 
lord Timén.” This is a new title for the 
Egyptian deity, and I have no idea to what it 
can refer. 

A happy accident has thus far preserved the 
quarries of Pescla from the destruction which 
has overtaken most of the monuments of anti- 
quity that once existed in the mountain cliffs 
which run along the edge of the Nile. These 
have been ruthlessly blasted away, the modern 
quarryman preferring those portions of the 
rock which have been already excavated. 
Some years ago, in an ancient quarry to the 
north of Tel el-Amarna, I discovered the plan 
of a palace which seems to have been that of 
Khu-n-Aten. I searched for it again the other 
day, and found that both qu and plan have 
disap - The cartouches of Seti II., which 
Miss Edwards discovered on the face of Gebel 
Abu Foda, a little to the south of El-Kharayzib, 
have shared the same fate. Col. Ross saved 
them for a time from destruction, but this 
winter no trace of them any longer remains. 
It is time that the Egyptian government should 
interfere, and extend to what is left of the 
relics of antiquity in the cliffs of the Nile the 
same protection that it extends to the other 
monuments of the country. The contractor 
and quarryman are more destructive than even 
the fellah and the dealer. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERODOTUS AND LAKE MOERIS. 


London: Jan. 7, 1893. 
So long as scholars felt themselves obliged 
to explain the Moeris of Herodotus as the 
reservoir of M. Linant de Bellefonds, it was 
impossible to give an intelligible translation of 
the following words : 


“EAcyov 88 of emix epics kal ds es thy Sdpti thy ev 
MBiy exdid6. 4 Alun abtn bad iv, reTpaypevn 
7) mpbs éonepny és thy weodya:av, mapa 7d dpos Td 
intp Méuquos. (II. 150.) 

Prof. Rawlinson translated it: ‘‘ The natives 
told me that there was a subterranean passage 
from this lake to the Libyan Syrtis, running 
westward into the interior by the hills above 
Memphis.” There is no possible explanation 
of these words associated with Linant’s su 
posed reservoir. It was on the side of a hil 
and a syphon, which descended 200 feet below 
the Mediterranean, passed under the Birket-el- 
Qeriin, to continue its subterranean course to 
the Gulf of Sidr, could never have been sug- 
gested to Herodotus by a sane native, peasant 
or officialh When the submerged Fayoum, 
however, was Lake Moeris, except the plateau 
to the south of the Shen ilies dyke, an 
unlimited supply of pure blue water, from the 


’ 


the Nile Valley, fifteen miles from Dashiir, and 
less than twenty miles from Memphis. It 
would have had, in technical language, suffi- 
cient head to secure a free delivery. Nothing 
would be more probable than that the engineers 
connected the water-mains of all the towns 
between Medum and Gizeh with this whole- 
some water, in order to avoid the deleterious 
mixture which reaches Cairo in June from the 
pestilential marshes of Equatorial Africa. 


‘Bent on avenging the death of her brother, 
Nitocris devised a cunning scheme, by which she 
destroyed a vast number of Egyptians. She 
constructed a — underground chamber, and, 
on pretence of inaugurating it, contrived the 
following :—Inviting to a banquet those of the 
Egyptians whom she knew to have had the chief 
share in the murder of her brother, she suddenly, 
as they were feasting, let the river in upon them 
by means of a secret duct of large size”’ (c. 100). 


Such a large underground chamber filled with 
water was pointed out to me at Behnesa, A 
story may have no historical value, and yet 
nevertheless contain facts corresponding 
to the words in which it is told. Things 
such as this subterranean reservoir and main 
must have also existed. Huskisson did not 
fall a victim to his rival’s perfidy; and there 
may have been a germ of truth in the story of 
an accident on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a new aqueduct. At all events, the Arabian 
and Syrian subterrannean conduits are of such 
size and length, that the engineering difficulty 
is not worth a moment’s consideration. 

The Syrtis of Tripoli can have had no con- 
nexion with the desert behind Memphis. 
According to Pauly, followed by Mr. Dyer in 
Smith’s Dictionary, the word Syrtis is derived 
from the Arabic Sert, a desert, from the desolate 
and sandy shores by which the neighbourhood 
of the Major and Minor Syrtis are still char- 
acterised. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the passage should be interpreted as relating 
exclusively to Egypt; and that, in B.c. 450, 
besides the great food intake and outflow at 
El Lahun-Howara, there was an underground 
aqueduct which, having supplied Memphis, also 
passed into the Delta, and probably followed 
the general course of the present Khatatbeh 
canal, serving the same purpose in conveyin 
water to what is now Alexandria. Port Sai 
receives its water to-day by ‘‘a subterrannean 
passage” from Ismailia. 

The French translators, following Jomard, 
used to say :— 


** Ce lac forme un coude & l’occident, ct se porte 
vers le milieu des terres, le long de la montagne, 
au dessus de Memphis, et se decharge, au rapport 
des habitants, dans la Syrte de Libye par un canal 
souterrain.”’ 

This Western elbow was supposed to be an 
extension of the Lake Qeriin ; but this conjec- 
ture ended with the expedition of Captain 
Surtees and myself in 1887. 

The latest translator gives :— 


** The people of the country also told me that this 
lake on its western face, inland along the moun- 
tain which is over Memphis, has an underground 
outlet into the Syrtis, which is in Libya.’ 
(Rev. E. Meyrick, The Fayoum and Lake Moeris, 
Brown, p. 20.) 

But the mountain which is over Memphis is on 
the eastern not western face. 

Meodyaia is ‘‘ Mediterranea regio”; Hesy- 
chius defines it as yf tvev Amévos; but it may 
well have areference here to districts ‘‘ situated 
in the mid-country and rot lying on the river” 
(Herodotus, c. 108, by Rawlinson), to which 
the Egyptian Government, under Sesostris, 
supplied pure water; for previously they had 
been obliged, after the subsidence of the flood, 
to drink a brackish water which they obtained 
from wells. 





Abyssinian highlands, was within five miles of 


CorE WHITEHOUSE. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include: 
(1) a collection of water-colour drawings, by 
Mr. George 8. Elgood, entitled ‘‘ Gardens, 
Grave and Gay,” at the Fine Art Society’s, 
New Bond-street ; (2) ‘‘ Lakes, Mountains, and 
Old Towns in France, Holland, Italy, &c.,” 
painted in water-colour by Mr. Edward H. 
Bearne in 1891 and 1892, at Mr. McLean’s, in 
the Haymarket ; and (3) a collection of English 
mezzotint engravings, mostly of the last cen- 
tury, at Messrs. J. & W. Vokins’. 


THE following have been elected associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers: Miss 
Susan Crawford, Miss Jessie Harrison, Miss A. 
Williams, and Mr. Hubert Schréder. 


Mr. JAMES ORROCK, in continuation of 
similar gifts, has presented to the Glasgow 
Fine Art Galleries a series of fifteen water- 
colour drawings, including works by George 
Barret, John Varley, David Cox, Peter de 
Wint, William Hunt, Cattermole, and Boning- 
ton. He hopes hereafter to add an example of 
Turner. 


Mr. Ruskin has recently seut several valuable 
additions to the Ruskin Museum in Meersbrook 
Park, Sheffield, including a special edition of 
his l’oetry of Architecture, and two studies after 
Carpaccio by Angelo Alessandri, one being a 
water-colour copy of the head of St. Ursula, 
and the other an oil copy of the chief part of 
the funeral of St. Jerome, the originals of 
which are in the Academy at Venice. 


THE late Mr. Felix Joseph bequeathed to 
Nottingham his collection of Wedgwood, 
Turner, and Adams ware, which has been for 
some time exhibited on loan in the Castle 
Museum. 


THE first edition of Zhe Lady’s Dressing- 
Room, translated from the French of Baroness 
Staffe by Lady Colin Campbell, has been 
already nearly exhausted, and the work is now 
reprinting. 

Tue third part of ‘“‘Sceaux Gascons du 
Moyen Age,” with engravings and notices by 
M. Paul Ja Plagne Barris, has just appeared as 
fascicule 22 of the Archives J/istoriques de la 
Gascogne. The present part, which completes 
the work, comprises seals of towns, seals of 
justice, seals of burghers, with a supplement. 
The leopards of England, either singly or triple, 
appear frequently in the seals of the towns ; 
and the whole series is of importance for the 
light it incidentally throws on the period of 
the English domination. Subjoined is a general 
table of the seals for the whole work. 


THE STAGE. 
“HYPATIA” AT THE HAYMARKET, 
A writer hitherto not widely known, Mr. 
Stuart Ogilvie—who, it has long been under- 
stood by those who claim to be the initiated, 
has an other than literary connexion with the 
Haymarket—has done himself distinct good, 
and, we will add, has done the theatre credit, 
by his dramatisation of Charles Kingsley’s 
Hypatia. Tn that novel of the distinguished 
and courageous, if not always well-advised, 
writer, who has lately been described, with a 
groteequeness hardly even entertaining, as ‘‘a 
fast nan who became a sporting parson,” there 
was set side by side with a tolerance of vision 
and fairness of statement characteristic of the 
best clergy of the English Church, the defects 
and virtues of such Christianity as was prac- 
tised by the entourage of Cyril of Alexandria, 
and the virtues and defects of the Paganism 
their Christianity was displacing. Treated 
suggestively — not, of course, exhaustively — 
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and, of necessity, yet more sketcbily in drama 


than in romance, this is a fine and rich and | 


interesting background for a story of human 
emoticn ; and though, in regard to the actual 
story, Mr. Stuart Ogilvie has departed very 
widely from the original — introducing, for 


instance, a very wily type of Jew (for Mr. | 


Tree), where Kingsley had placed but a Jewess, 
and making Hypatia and her young priest- 
lover die together, where Kingsley had made 
Hypatia die alone—he has felt, it is clear, the 
value and the dignity of all that Kingsley and 
the historical background gave him, and he 
has added hardly anything that is incongruous 
or disappointing. In a word, he has written a 
drama which one sees with interest and satis- 
faction. Most of it, as we gather (when the 
actors allow us to), is written in blank verse, 
and therein appropriate imagery and poetic 
diction are surely not wanting; but some of it 
would seem to be written in familiar and 
colloquial prose, in itself by no means in- 
effective, and, on occasion, by no means lacking 
in piquancy. 

The Haymarket management has evidently 
done its very utmost to ensure success for the 
piece. And it has arranged wisely. Though 
we should read Kingsley’s novel with satisfac- 
tion, we should hardly with satisfaction read 
Mr. Ogilvie’s play: not but that it is good, as 
a play —it is very good, we have implied 
already—but for two sufficient reasons: one, 
that it does not claim to be original work ; 
another, that the dramatic form is, as a rule, 
unsuited for reading. A well-made play 
accepts its own inevitable conditions. It relies 
for its success upon the assistance always of the 
actor’s art, and sometimes—nearly as legiti- 
mately nowadays—upon the art of the scenic 
decorator. Now, ‘‘ Hypatia”’ profits, and has the 
right to profit, by the aid of both. The scenes, 
wrought from designs of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s, 
have (save, of course, for the manipulative 
finish) all the characteristics of his painting. 
They have his brilliance, his completeness, 
much of his solidity. The supernumeraries, as 
well as the ‘‘ principals,” are dressed beauti- 
fully, in costumes of his suggestion, and are— 
speaking generally—-of graceful and dignified 
presence. 

The cast is very strong, including, as it does, 
four or five of the foremost players of the day, 
of whom scarcely one is ill, or inappropriately, 
provided for. Mr. Tree himself—an actor- 
manager who does not absorb everything that 
is excellent-——has, as the aged Jew who lies in 
ambush, that which he deserves: to wit, one 
strongly-emotional scene, to which he does 
justice, and half «dozen passages of quiet, 
satirical, almost cynical, humour. He leaves 
nothing to be desired: he fills completely the 
part that he assumes. As the aged Jew’s 
daughter, Ruth—who has loved Orestes, the 
Prefect—Miss Olga Brandon (rarely the in- 
terpretress of the ingénue: generally, as here, 
the exponent of the young woman who has 
had experiences) is thoroughly a mistress of 
her means: is admirably vivid, touching, and 
natural. Orestes is played by Mr. Lewis 
Waller, ably enough, but with, perhaps, less of 
flexibility than he has metered shown. His 


love for Hypatia, who—cleverly brought under | 


his notice-—-presumably strikes Orestes very 
much, when he has had about enough of Ruth, 
is expressed by Mr. Waller with a certain lack 
of passion. Is it the appropriate Roman re- 
serve? It would have been quite easy for Mr. 
Ogilvie, in the execution of the details of his 
play, to have enriched the part of the young 
monk, Philammon, so as to have afforded Mr. 
Fred Terry greater opportunity than any he 
now enjoys in what are, more or less, his love 
scenes with Hypatia. Mr. Terry—who is, 
perhaps, ‘“‘ the coming actor,” certainly a very 
rising one, and accomplished y —is 





| earnest, forcible, and graceful, and does every- 


thing with the character that the character 
allows. Hypatia, if not, at any given moment, 
the most striking, is certainly, on the whole, 
the most deserved, and the most sustained, of 
Miss Julia Neilson’s successes. 


herself her model, and never to think at all of 
the methods of her elder, or longer-celebrated, 
sisters in the dramatic art, her performance 
would be benefited. As it is, we have singled 
out, for not wholly favourable comment, the 
only feature of that performance which is not 
thoroughly to be commended. All else is 
excellent. Nature itself, 
allows Miss Neilson to make perfect use of that 
with which nature has endowed her. Her 
temperament, we take it, urges her to express 
herself in eloquent and various gesture; and, 
from beginning to end, in Hypatia’s every pose 
and phase, she is not only a breathing woman, 
but a noble picture. Mr. Fernandez—always 
authoritative and convincing—is as powerful as 
one would have him be, as the great Bishop of 
Alexandria; Mr. Kemble, who knows how to 
give importance to a small part, without ever 


i forcing it, represents for us Hypatia’s father ; 


while Mr. Welch, who made a mark in that 
seemingly interesting, even if one-sided, play 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw's, which we were not 
enabled to witness, plays smartly a small low- 
comedy or character-part, that of a slave 
merchant, whom both actor and author have 
done all that is in their power to modernise. 
‘* Hypatia ”’ is one of the few seriously-meant 
plays watchin a generation that gives us Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Pinero, Mr. Chevalier, Miss 
Florence Levey, Miss Minnie-Cunningham, and 
Miss Sylvia Grey—the playgoer, who is more 
anxious to be up-to-date than to be a student, 
need trouble himself to see. And, considered 
even as a show, ‘‘ Hypatia” wil] reward this 
modern frequenter of the stalls. — 
.W. 








STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. J. T. Grey, of the Independent 
Theatre, has issued invitations for Thursday 
afternoon, January 26, when Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts” 
will be revived at Terry’s Bijou Theatre, 
Bedford-street, with the following cast: 
Mrs. Theodore Wright; Miss Hall Caine; 
Messrs. Lewis Waller and Leonard Outram. 
The play will be preceded by a duologue, 
entitled ‘‘ Roses of Shadow,” by Mr. André 
Raffalovich, in which Miss Isabelle Urquhart 
will make her appearance, supported by Mr. 
Otho Stuart. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Private Life of the Great Composers. By J. F. 
Rowbotham. (Isbister.) The World of Music. 
In 3 vols. By Anna Comtesse de Brémont. 
(Gibbings. ) 

THE title of Mr. Rowbotham’s book is evi- 

dently meant to catch the public; a peep 

behind the stage is not more tempting to a 

theatre-goer than is some anecdote connected 

with a great man to the general reader. And 

it must be confessed that the life of many a 

composer lends itself to such treatment. To 

some extent it is profitable to study the great 
composers in private life, for their music re- 
flects their character: Beethoven's deafness, 
his household worries, and his family troubles ; 

Schumann's inward and outward struggles with 

fortune ; Chopin’s dreamy existence, hovering 

between the real and the ideal—a knowledge 


| of all these things adds interest to their music, 


and often helps us to interpret their moods 


If, in her | 


method of delivery—even now always clear | 
and telling—she would but allow herself to be | 





as much as art, | 


more definitely. But many a tale, even 
though authentic, is without value — mere 
gossip, pandering to bad taste. The stories 
of Beethoven’s love disappointments, of his 
difficulties with his nephew, servants, &c., 
are all, as it were, bound up with his art- 
work: the lines of sorrow caused by trouble 
can be traced in his music; but what 
good purpose is served by telling us that 
** Mendelssohn had a horror of butter,”’ or that, 
on one occasion, Chopin partook of a “light” 
dinner. We should much like to know what 
authority Mr. Rowbotham has for the story of 
Bach taking his own name as the subject of a 
fugue when playing before the king at 
Potsdam in 1747. Why does our author give a 
list of some of the composers’ works? Con- 
sidering the title of the book, such a thing is 
somewhat out of place. But, at any rate, the 
facts might be correct. Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” 
was not produced at Dublin, on April 18, 1742, 
nor in London, for the first time, in 1749. In 
another part of the book we are told that 
Beethoven was born on December 17! One 
more grumble: the German substantives (of 
which there are a good many) might have 
commenced with a capital letter. The attempt 
to give a life-like portrait of the composers is 
an excellent one. The critical remarks on 
Beethoven, with exception of those on the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies, are fairly good, while 
those 6n Wagner are very bad. Mr. Row- 
botham disapproves of Wagner’s music-drama, 
because ‘‘ we are transported from the ordinary 
regions of operatic narrative to the extrava- 
gant realms of fable”: his acquaintance with 
opera libretti must, indeed, be limited. A 
foot-note on the last page of the book tells us 
that ‘‘a statement of the whole case, for and 
against Wagner’s theories, will be found in an 
article, by Mr. Rowbotham, in the Nineteenth 
Century of October, 1888.” But what about 
Dr. Stanford’s rejoinder? In a statement of 
the whole case this must be taken into account. 
So long as Mr. Rowbotham is on the look-out 
for ‘‘ tuneful airs” in Wagner’s music-dramas, 
so long will he fail to grasp their purpose, or 
pass intelligent criticism on them, whether 
favourable or the reverse. 

In tne first of her three volumes, the Com- 
tesse de Brémont discourses on some of the 
great composers from Bach to Wagner. The 
alphabetical order in which the short bio- 
graphical sketches occur is an inconvenient 
one; for Auber heads the list, and is im- 
mediately followed by Bach. Well-known 
facts are presented in attractive form: there 
may be, at times, a little tall talk, but the style 
is fresh, and the estimates and appreciations 
of the authoress are frequently just. Anything 
pleasant that can be said nowadays of 
Mendelssohn is welcome, for party spirit has 
called forth angry words; but surely it is 
scarcely correct to state that he ‘‘ was most 
indulgent and frankly appreciative, even of 
those who, like Berlioz, were artistically op- 
posed to him.” Nor can we agree with the 
statement that Schumann’s opera, ‘ Genoveva,” 
‘bids fair to secure a lasting place on the 
German stage.” The authoress hesitates, and 
wisely, to sum up Wagner: she considers that 
his advent ‘‘is too recent to admit of a calm 
judgment.” A volume is devoted to the 
‘‘Great Virtuosi,” and a third to ‘ Great 
Singers.” Ascher heads the list of ‘‘ Great 
Virtuosi”’: he has now been dead nearly a 
quarter of a century, and his name is almost 
forgotten. Why, then, this exalted place? 
Some of the notices, such as those of Moscheles, 
Liszt, and the once-famous Kalkbrenner, are 
decidedly interesting. The volume devoted to 
the Singers also deserves praise. The oue on 
the Composers seems to us the least satisfactory 


of the three. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND 


THREE GENERATIONS of ENGLISHWOMEN : 
Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Avstin, and Lady Duff Gordon. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** This singularly interesting volume. . 


DR. JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 
in Cloister, 


STUDIES by a RECLUSE: 
JESSOPP, D.D. Front. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“* Very charming and instructive.” —Times. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR'S LIFE: 
2 vols. with Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait to each, cloth, 21s. 
‘*A book which veteran reformers will read with great interest, and from which Liberals of the younger 
generation may derive much profit and instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE KELT or GAEL: 
ATKINS, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
SECOND 
MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. 
y Kindness.” 

** A very delightful collection.” —Globe. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE 
A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. 


OTTILIE. 
Cloth, 2s. each. 


THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL 


POOR LADY MASSEY. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, ParenNostri SquarE, E.C. 


NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 

PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are 


ay Cost with provision for 
, GRACECHURCH STREET, 


i ‘SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. 


THE COLD RECIONS OF SOUTH EASTERN 
AFRICA. 
By the late THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.8. 
With Portrait, Map, and Numerous Illustratiens and Photographs. 


Messrs. J. C. JUTA & CU., Capetown, have purchased the last 
thousand copies of the above valuable work, which were discovered by 
a mere accident, and now invite offers from the Trade in any 
quantities. 


There is a number in perfect condition; some are slightly damage rs] 
and others have their covers entirely spoilt. The latter might 1 
cheaply re-cased. 





J.C. Juta & Co., Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


ECTURES on the ORIGIN and 
4 GROWTH of RELIGION as illustrated by the RELIGION 
of the ANCIENT HEBREWS. By C. G. Moyrerione. 


Wituiams & Noxeate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 42s. 


QILVA GADELICA (I.—XXXI.). A 


Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
-_ Places. Edited from MSS. and translated by Sranvisu H. 
+RADY. 


Also to be had separately : Vol. I, containing the Irish Te xt; and 
Vol. I1,, containing the Translation and Notes. Each vol., 21s. 


Wititams & Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardea, London. 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 


including Ceylon and Burmah. Published under the authorit 

of the Secretary of State for India in Council. Edited by rity 
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